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NAHUM CAPEN, ESQ., 
POSTMASTER OF BOSTON. 

The accompanying portrait, drawn expressly 
for us by Homer, from a photograph by Masury, 
has been tastefully engraved by Pierce, and is 
submitted as an excellent likeness of the Post- 
master of Boston. Nahum Capen belongs to a 
good old New England family, and was born in 
Canton, Norfolk County, Massachusetts, April 
1, 1804. He was the son of Andrew Capen and 
of Hannah Richards, the former of whom died 
in 1846, at the age of 89, and the latter in 1843, 
at the age of 73. One of the oldest grave-stones 
in New England is that in the Dorchester Cem- 
etery which marks the grave of Bernard Capen, 
the progenitor of all the Capens in New Eng- 
land, and who died November 8, 1638, aged 76. 
The subject of our sketch manifested at an early 
period of his life a fondness for study, and at a 
time when most youths devote much of their 
time to the amusements so attractive to their sea- 
son of life, we find a more powerful magnetism 
attracting young Capen to his 
books. Nor was this attachment 
spasmodic and temporary ; he read 
systematically and conscientiously. 
Following the example of Frank- 
lin, he devoted much time to scien- 
tific experiments and investigations, 
and when only nineteen,had already 
re-written Plutarch’s Lives, wit 
original annotations, illustrating 
the text. About this period the 
advantages for a thoroughly scien- 
tific education combined with plry- 
sical training presented by the Na- 
tional Academy at West Point, in- 
duced him to prepare for entering 
that institution; but the project 
was thwarted by ill health. The 
same cause prevented his com- 
mencing the study of medicine, for 
which he had a decided taste, and 
commanded his adoption of some 
active business. Meanwhile his se- 
rious studies were steadily pursued. 
Science, theology, metaphysics, po- 
litical economy and education were 
successively or simultaneously 
studied. In 1828 we find him en- 
gaged in writing voluminously for 
public journals on these and other 
topics. He was among the carliest 
supporters of Andrew Jackson for 
the presidency. The advice of 
Southey to young authors was to 
“ write anh and publish little ” 
Mr. Capen followed the spirit if 
not the letter of this advice, by 
writing much and publishing anon- 
ymously ; for with all his acquire- 
ments and ability, he possessed the 
rare merit of modesty. Thus, 
though one of his works, published 
anonymously in 1827, obtained the 
warm approbation of such men as 
William Wirt, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and of 
Rey. Henry Ware, of Cambridge, 
the young author refused to claim 
the honor he had so fairly won, and 
his eulogists died without knowing 
him. Mr. Capen became a mem- 
ber of the honorable fraternity of 
Masons in 1827, and was corre- 
sponding secretary of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts from 1833 
to 1840. Previous to the date first 
mentioned, Mr. Capen had en- 
yaged in business as a publisher 
and bookseller, so that his literary 
labors were performed during those 
hours which business men usually 
devote to rest and recreation. 
Among his works we may mention 
a biography of his friend Spurzheim, 
the phrenologist, warmly praised in 
foreign reviews. A biography of 
Gall, from his pen, was prefixed to 
his edition of Gall’s works in six 
volumes. Mr. Capen’s articles on 
Free Trade, published anonymous- 
ly, were extensively circulated, es- 
pecially by the southern press, and 

_ Were received with great favor. In 
1830, Mr. Capen married Miss Eliza 
Ann Moore, an accomplished and 
excellent lady. In 1835, in pursu- 
ance of a long-cherished scheme, 
he visited Europe, and travelled 
extensively in England and on the 


— 


continent, visiting the most noteworthy and 

raiseworthy institutions, universities, schools, 

ospitals, almshouses, prisons, ete., studying 
their plan and arrangement from a philosophic 
and philanthropic stand-point, and with a view 
of rendering the information thus acquired avail- 
able and applicable in his country. Mr. Capen 
made the acquaintance of the most distinguished 
literary and scientific celebrities of that brilliant 
period, Sir Astley Cooper, Sir Charles Bell, 
Bulwer, Cobden, Prof. Wilson (Christopher 
North), Arago, Voisin, Robertson and others, by 
whom he was treated with great attention. Dur- 
ing this visit he was made corresponding mem- 
ber of several scientific societies. On his return 
to the United States, with a mind enriched by 
intercourse with the leading men of the age, and 
by the fruits of careful observation, he devoted 
his pen to the cause of education, and published 
a plan for a preliminary school and a university, 
which was highly approved by competent author- 
ities. The firm of which Mr. Capen was a mem- 
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ber was selected, solely on account of the interest 
he had manifested in the great cause of popular 
education, as publishers of the School Library, a 
great and important, but ruinously costly un- 
dertaking. Thirty-seven volumes were issued. 
But thgugh this enterprise was necessarily aban- 
doned, Mr. Capen’s zeal in the cause of educa- 
tion was unabated, and he zealously and gratu- 
itously labored in its support. It was a sufficient 
reward to him to see the efforts of himself and 
others who pursued the same course crowned 
with success, in the establishment of the Board 
of Education and the Normal School system in 
his native State. In 1844 Mr. Capen retired 
from the publishing business, in which he had 
sacrificed a large amount of money. In 1841 he 
purchased the beautiful estate of Rev. Dr. Har- 
ris, in Dorchester, where he still resides. His lit- 
erary labors were here pursued with renewed en- 
ergy, now that he was enabled to devote his 
whole time to them. From 1847 to 1851 he ed- 


| ited the Massachusetts State Record, an annual 


ublication of great value. In 1848 he published 

is work entitled the “ Republic of the United 
States,” an exposition of the principles and vin- 
dication of the policy of the Democratic party, 
dedicated to Hon. James Buchanan. During 
the campaign of 1848 he wrote and published a 
pamphlet entitled “One Hundred Reasons ” in 
favor of the election of Hon. Lewis Cass to the 
presidency, which was circulated broadcast 
throughout the State, and republished in the col- 
umns of all the leading party journals. In 1849 
Mr. Capen commenced his “History of Democ- 
racy,” a work of the highest importance, and in- 
volving an incalculable amount of labor, on 
which he is still engaged. ‘The first idea of the 
author was to make a serial publication of this 
work, and the earlier portion was issued in num- 
bers; but in order to render it more complete 
and harmonious, he finally decided to suspend 
the publication until the whole was finished. The 
portions already issued have been received with 


great favor, eliciting spontaneous expressions of 
approval from alt the leading mea 
‘ of the democratic party, from the 
party journals, and also from lead- 
ing members and presses of the 
opposition. When we reflect how 
much time is required, how pe | 
authorities must be studied and col- 
lated, how many thoughts must be 
devoted by the author who under- 
takes the history of a single State, 
or 2 single reign, we can appreciate 
the Herculean character of a task 
which essays to trace the history of 
democratic principles from the ear- 
Kiest recerds of the human race, all 
along the line of centuries and over 
the crowded areas of foreign States, 
amidst the complex phases of so- 
ciety, down to the actual moment. 
Yet we are confident that the ener- 
y, the zeal and industry of Mr. 
apen will carry him through this 
task triumphantly. Notwithstand- 
ing the labor demanded by this 
great work, Mr. Capen has found 
time to study passing events, and 
to contribute to the political move- 
ments of the day. In 1851 he ed- 
ited the writings of the late Judge 
Woodbury. In 1852 he published 
a pamphlet in favor of the election 
of Franklin Pierce, and in 1856 
another entitled “‘ Plain Facts, etc.,”” 
strenuously advocating the election 
of James Buchanan for president, 
and John C. Breckenridge for vice- 
president. These essays were cir- 
culated by hundreds of thousands. 
Mr. Buchanan, soon after his elec- 
tion to the presidency, tendered 
Mr. Capen the office of Postmaster 
of Boston, in recognition of the 
valuable services he had rendered 
to his party for more than a quarter 
of a century, and as a mark of 
aggre regard and esteem. As 
r. Capen had never been an 
office seeker, and had always de- 
clined personal preferment, the ap- 
intment was peculiarly gratify- 
ing, and was gratefully accepted. 
It was rendered also pleasing 
from the fact that those who knew 
him best—his immediate neighbors, 
without distinction of pariy, pro- 
ceeded in a body to his house, with 
a band of music, to congratulate 
him on the honor. From the press 
of Boston he also received many 
flattering notices. Mr. Capen en- 
tered on his official duties October 
1, 1857. His systematic habits, his 
varied information, his sound judg- 
ment and indefatigable industry, 
qualified him to discharge his du- 
ties acceptably to the government 
and the public. He has inaugura- 
ted many reforms and improve- 
ments in the details of the admin- 
istration of the office. Instead of 
relying solely on his own judg- 


ment, he has invited suggestions 
from the people, and pledged him- 
self to carry into effect all practica- 
ble views. His administration has 
proved eminently satisfactory to 
the mass of our citizens, and many 
of them, and also the press, have 
expressed their commendations. 
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{Written for Balion’s Pictorial.} 


THE FLOWER GIRL 
OF THE PONT NEUF. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 

“ Roses! roses! please buy my spring roses !” 
cried a clear, musical voice, as passing from the 
quai de la Méyisserie to the quai Conti I entered 
upon the Pont Neuf. 

I had stopped at one of those little booths 
which nestle themselyes in the semi-circular 
arches of this singular bridge, and amid the bark- 
ing of dogs, the shouting of bird-fancicrs, the 
cries of the cat-venders, accompanied by the not 
musical complaints of their feline charges, was 
quietly looking over some articles of vertu which 
were displayed on the shelves of the temporary 
shop. The place where I had stopped was near- 
ly opposite the statue of Henry IV., and the 
voice of the flower-girl, which had followed me 
up the bridge, clear as the warble of a bird, 
above the din of traffic, now sounded so near 
me that I raised my eyes from a bronze cup from 
Herculaneum, which the booth-keeper was press- 
ing upon me, and encountered those of the little 
marchande des fleurs close by my side. She was 
slightly formed, with clear, blue eyes, and an 
English cast of face that instantly attracted my 
attention; on her head was balanced one of 
those oval-shaped straw mats or trays used by the 
flower-venders of Paris, and loaded with bunches 
of vari-colored roses, knots of violets, and tufts 
ef the fragrant mignonette—that favorite of 
Parisian taste—and edged with a gracefal border 
of grape-leaves, that concealed the rim of coarse 
straw, and fiecked with capricious light and 
shade the beautiful face beneath. 


The owner of the stall, who had been vocifer- 
ously urging the sale of the article I was exam- 
ining, nodded with a friendly smile to the young 
girl, that quite determined me to purchase the 
bronze, though I was quite conscious that the 
Englishman (as he thought me) was being most 
mercilessly Jewed, but he had said “‘ Ma Petite! 
thou art fresher than thy roses !” and the girl, 
laughing with a light-hearted gaiety, had stopped 
to rest herself against his stall. 

She had not noticed me at first, but when she 
perceived that a stranger was near her, who was 
evidently regarding her with curiosity if not in- 
terest, she lowered the basket from her head, 
and selecting a bunch of violets, placed them in 
the button-hole of my coat. As she performed this 
novel movement, with a graceful ease that had 
all the vivacity of innocent freedom without its 
boldness, she said, modestly, and with an accent 
that betrayed her island birth, “ You are an Eng- 
lishman, sir!” 

“ An American, Ma Petite!” I answered, for 
I could not refrain from repeating the old trink- 
et-vender’s expression, that in its foreign idiom 
seems to express, without familiarity or disre- 
spect, all the tenderness of a father towards a 
child. 

“Graces ! Mon Pere!” she said, with a fan- 
tastic little curtesy, and dropping the piece of 
money she received into a coquettish, mischiev- 
ous looking little pocket, her voice wus soon 
heard down the bridge crying her roses, as the 
old shopkeeper said, “like one of God’s 
angels !’’ 

I had become interested in the child: her 
English face and tongue; her simple manners, 
sparkling with all the freshness, the naivete of 
French vivacity, and rendered more touching 
and attractive by a modesty so truly English; 
her delicate beauty; her fragile form, and her 
cheerful spirit, that circumstances had yet no 
power to break, all conspired to give her a fas- 
cination, an interest in my imagination, that I 
found it impossible to dispel. 

Days passed, and the remembrance of the 
flower-girl began to fade from my mind, though 
the withered bunch of violets still on my dressing- 
table brought her sweet face occasionally before 
me, when one morning as I was taking my ac- 
customed walk along the Boulevards, before the 
crowded thoroughfare became too thronged tor 
a pedestrian’s comfort, a sweet, warbling voice, 
with something strangely familiar in its sound, 
attracted my attention. It was one of those 
sumptuous mansions built by some wealthy bour- 
geois that adorned that part of the city, and look- 
ing up, to my astonishment I saw between the 
muslin curtains the beautiful face of the flower- 
girl! She was busily engaged in arranging the 
contents of a large flower-stand, placing here 
and there among the pots bouquets cf fresh-cut 


flowers in long, slender glasses, and as she hung 


above them, her face glowed with delight, her | 


lips opened involuntarily in song, and she seem- 
ed to hover like a bird above her dewy treasures, 
and revel in the sunshine that streamed in through 
the broad, high window, in the perfume of her 
flowers and the incessant vivacity of her joy- 
ons heart. I could not refrain from pausing, the 
girl seemed so a part of the beauty around her, 
so delicate and fragile, and fitted for the accoin- 
paniments of wealth and love, that a rude wind 
from the casement, a shadow falling upon her 
from the sky, or a word spoken otherwise than 
in admiration and respect, would have seemed 
an unallowable wrong done to a being so lovely 
and good. 

As these thoughts passed through my mind, 
I was again attracted to the apartment by the 
sound of an opening door, and to my aston- 
ishment and mirth I recognized in the figure 
that made its way into the room an old 
and respected acquaintance, in whose house I 
had often been a visitor—in fact, no other than 
my old banker, M. Vipeur—an honest, friendly 
old bachclor, with an open heart and hand, and 
whese well-known house 1 should have recog- 
nized, had not my whole attention been on the 
young girl at the window. I have said that M. 
Vipeur was a bachelor—and yct he had the kind- 
liest heart in the world, and it was a gencral 
wonder that no fair one as yet graced his prince- 
ly mansion, and what was quite as provoking, no 
one could guess why. He was a portly man, 
with a round, florid face, and a fatherly expres- 
sion which showed itself in his genial smile and 
honest, manly voice, but as he advanced to the 
young girl, she retreated farther into the alcove 
of the window, so that they both almost imme- 
diately stood near the balcony close to my side. 
I would have retreated at once, but luckily I 
remembered a promise I had made to M. Vipeur 
to breakfast with him that week, and, half in 
sport, wishing to have a joke upon the old gen- 
tleman on his gallantry to the fair sex, I delayed 
for a few moments behind the heavy pillar of the 
portico, before I should advance and make my- 
self known. 

“ Ma petite fille,” said the old gentleman, “ are 
you busy at your flowers ?” 

Oui, monsieur 

“ And have you not one of them for me?” 
This he said with a semi-tender look, that I 
thought not quite so fatherly as it might have 
been. 

“They are all monsieur’s !” replied the girl ; 
and ashade passed over her face, half mirth, half 
vexation. 

“But one,” urged the old man—“ one little 
flower—one little rose-bud—one little spray of 
jasmine or myrtle for—for—” 

“ For le grand pere ?” cried the young girl, 
bursting into a merry laugh. 

“ Ah, mon Dieu,” cried the old man, “ not pere 
at all, but —” 

“ But—my good old friend—that is it, isn’t it, 
monsieur?” and twisting a little bouquet, she 
gave it into the old man’s hands, with a look so 
pure, so childlike, that it left him in an ecstacy 
of despair and love. 

“ And now, monsieur,” continued this lovely 
child—for child she was—“ I have finished your 
flowers, and you have your bouquet, so I must 
even bid you good merning !” And with a low 
curtesy she would have passed out of the room. 
The old man however detained her. 

“Petite!” he said, seriously, “I have some- 
thing to say to you!” 

“ And J, monsieur, have a great deal to do!” 

“ And what, mignone, what is it so important 
that you cannot listen to a few words from your 
old friend 

The last words, and perhaps the tone of his 
voice, re-assured her, and she returned to listen 
to what he had to say. 

“Ma mignone, my sweet little Estelle, I am 
indeed an old man, but I believe that my years 
have not altered the kindness of my heart. I say 
that Iam an old man and alonely onc. Neither 
wife nor child have I, and my house was a lonely 
one without the sound of song or laugh, until, 
my little Estelle, you came into it. I love you, 
Estelle—” 

“Mon Dieu!” cried I, with a vexation for 
which I could not account, “ the man’s a fool !’” 


The sudden interruption of a voice upon a 
scene that was doubtless considered private, and 
my angry and excited appearance, startled the 
old gentleman and frightened the young girl, 
so that with a hasty movement she snatched the 
hand of M. Vipeur, kissed it, and seizing her 


flower-tray sprang from the low window and | 


harried down the street. 

I started to follow. M. Vipcur and the break- 
fast were alike forgutten ; and only the desire to 
speak to the young girl once more, to apologize 
to her for my rudeness and apparent espionage, 
and to learn something more definite about one 
whom I now found that Icould not forget, and 
whom I believed to be truly good and pure, ac- 
tuated with a force I could not control, and I fol- 
lowed, without thinking that I might thus alarm 
and injure one whom I wished tosoothe and 
comfort. 

Down the Boulvard she hurried, and into the 
Rue Verterse, and then turning into the Rue 
Blan’ cocur and down the Rue Vandoine, paused, 
panting with fear and haste. 

“ Mademoiselle !” I cried. 

She covered her face with her hands and threw 
herself upon the steps of a cafe. 

“Mademoiselle! I am your friend—do not 
fear me—look at me, I beg, and then you will 
remember me!” 

She uncovered her face and looked at me. 
“ Ah, sir!” she cried in English, as soon as she 
had recognized me, “you have frightened me 
very much!” 

“T know I’m a brute and a fool!” I said, dis- 
tressed as her tears began to flow. 

“ Ah no, monsicur! only a little frightened.” 

“Monsieur Vipeur is an old friend of mince,” 
I began to explain, but the young girl colored 
deeply, and seeing that the passers-by were re- 
garding her with curiosity, rose from the steps of 
the cafe, and taking up her tray prepared to bid 
me good morning. 

“* Mademoiselle,” I said, seriously, “I cannot 
let you go without some further explanation. I 
confess that your English tongue and innocent 
goodness interest me. I am a stranger, but I 
feel that you can trust me, and besides Monsieur 
Viper—”’ (here we both of us burstinto a laugh), 
“T was going to breakfast with him,’ I said, 
when I overheard your conversation this morn- 
ing,”’—this I confess was a white fib, but then—I 
couldn’t help it— and—and—and, mademoi- 
selle Estelle, I had much rather breakfast here 
at this cafe, if you will do me the honor of 
presiding at my breakfast table, than dine with 
M. Vipeur a thousand times!” 

“O, monsieur!”’ she cried, “ you do me too 
much honor, and besides I have a great deal to 
do.” 

“As you told M. Vipeur,” I said ; and taking 
her tray from her hand, escorted her with a seri- 
ous courtéy that I saw won her confidence, to 
one of the little tables, and ordered breakfast. 

It was then that this child, this young flower- 
girl, showed a nuivete, a charming struggle be- 
tween past agitation and present enjoyment that 
was irresistibly delightful. I had bidden the 
mistress of the shop bring us a tray with coffee 
and rolls, and insisted playfully that Estelle 
should do the honors of the table. Laughing 
with infinite delight, while her eyes still glittered 
with tears, she prepared to do my bidding, and, 
straightening up her little figure, with a droll 
mixture of dignity and espieglerie, she poured 
the coffce into the porcelain cups, dispensing the 
viands with sparkling grace, and holding daintily 
her cup tolips beaming with smiles and pleasure. 
I myself partook but little, for my heart was full 
of a sweeter nourishment than food, and I could 
but watch the child, who now seemed to have 
entirely forgotten her fright. I saw too that she 
was by no means averse to the fresh pure coffee 
or steaming rolls, as she had evidently gone 
forth to her morning duties before partaking of 
any food at home—if, indeed, she had one—and 
though unaccustomed, as of course she must be, 
to the elegance of the service or the delicacy of 
the fgod befure her, yet it seemed to be natural 
to her to be at ease with them, and to enjoy all 
the more the unaccustomed pleasure. 

In the meantime I endeavored to obtain some 
knowledge of her previous history and present 
occupation, for I could not quite understand why 
she, a simple flower-girl, could have obtained the 
entree of so superb a mansion as that of M. Vi- 
peur’s, even in the capacity of an attendant; but 
here again her native sense and modesty prevail- 
ed over her French vivacity, and I found it im- 
possible to obtain any distinct idea either of her 
life, her circumstances, or her place of residence. 
Yet evidently she seemed to confide in me. 

“Sir!” she said, “it is not always that we 
flower-girls have a home ; sometimes here, some- 
times there—just where our success in business” 

(she said this with a little air of importance, 
at which I could not help smiling,) “ will allow 


us to go. Sometimes we are quite rich with a 
room that has a bed, a table and a chair; then 
again the arches of the Pont Neuf shield us at 
night, and we get our breakfast where we can— 
you know one cannot always command trade !’”” 

“Not” 

“Ah no, monsietr! I have had often six 
bunches of roses fade completely at night before 
I could sell them, and that, you eee, left me noth- 
ing for my day’s labor.” 

“Bat your other flowers—you certainly must 
sell some of them during the day !” 

“O, they pay for those we purchase in the 
gardens in the morning. We are obliged to set- 
tle with the gardeners every night, monsieur, or 
else there will be none for us the next morning.” 

“Then your flowers are not always without a 
thorn?” J said, sadly. 

The tears came into the girl’s eyes, and she 
rose without replying, and curtseying, passed 
froin the shop down the long street, and was soon 
hidden by the intervening crowd. 


A marvellously short time found me at the 
Pont Neuf. 1 was determined to solve the mys- 
tery of this young girl’s life, in whom I had be- 
came now thoroughly interested; not that I 
stopped to analyze particularly the feelings that 
were leading me this wild-goose chase, or merely 
said to myself that interest in any human crea- 
ture exposed to the wiles of the unprincipled, as 
this beautiful girl must evidently be, called for 
the course of action I was adopting, or—in fact, 
I do not know that I stopped to think at all, un- 
less it were the nearest way to the Pont Neuf: 
I found the trinket vender at his stand. 

“You remember,” I said, scarce heeding his 
morning salutation, ‘ you remember that I 
purchased of you a bronze, antique cup some 
month or more ago ?” 

* Out, monsieur, crtainement 

I saw the old man lied without much com- 
punction of conscience, or else his customers 
must have been very scarce indeed. 

“ And you remember a young flower girl who 
placed a bunch of violets in my button-hole ?” 

The old man looked at me keenly. ‘ There 
are so many flower-girls, I do not know as I re- 
member the one of whom monsieur speaks !”” 


“But you do know her,” I cried, eagerly. 
“ You called her ‘petite’—you seemed to know 
her very well!” 

“Well,” said the old man, “ what then?” 

“What then!” I cried, out of all patience 
with the irntating sang frofd that guarded his 
manners. ‘I am her friend, her true friend, and 
I want to know—” 

Just then a customer jogged my elbow, and a 
dark, sinister face scowled into mine. 


The old man made me a rapid sign, and turn- 
ed to attend to his customer, whom I had time 
row to observe more attentively. He was a 
young man, elegantly dressed, with a dark, 
handsome face, that would have been eminently 
prepossessing had there not been a reckless, sen- 
sual look that marred its beauty. He toyed care- 
lessly with some of the trinkets on the shelf, 
then stooping, seemed to urge some request 
earnestly on the booth vender ; suddenly he turn- 
ed, looked at me with angry eyes, as one who 
would fain keep me well in miné, and then pass- 
ed rapidly down the bridge. 

The trinket-merchant sighed heavily, and call- 
ing a young lad to watch his stall, he bade me 
follow him. 

“Tell me,” I cried, catching hold of his sleeve 
—‘‘you say you know her—where does she 
live—what does she do—who is she and what is 
is she, and what right have you or any man to 
let her live in the streets to starve, or do a thou- 
sand times worse—I say !” 

“Monsicur,” cried the astonished dealer; 
‘‘mon-sieur is ina grand passion !” 

I was, and saw it. ‘“ Well,’ I said, with 
more moderation, “ tell me something about the 
child; I want to know—I must know !” 

“Many have asked me the same question, 
monsieur !” 

“True! but not for the same reason.” 

“Tt may be!” said the old man, shaking his 
head. ‘* There seems to be truth in you, or else 
I should scarce have bidden you come with me ; 
but if I may be so bold, what may that reason 
be?” 

I told him what I knew, and detailed the ad- 
venture of the morning; to my satisfaction the 
old tradesman grew as excited as myself, begged 
my pardon for the suspicions he had at first en- 
tertained of me, and hurried me on as fast as he 
could hobble through several narrow streets, till 
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we reached the house, or rather room, he called 
his kome. 

It was a narrow, mean apartment in the tep- 
most stery in one of those wretched buildings in 
the vicinity of the Rune St. Plew, and was light- 
ed by a few panes of dingy glass set into the 
roof. Poverty reigned supreme; yet it needed 
but a single glance to see that it was poverty 
without syualor, and that the neatness of that 
frugal apartment owned the touch of a female 
hand. 

“Yes!” said che old man, noticing the glance 
as I entered his abode, “it is her work, monsicur, 
all her’s—the old body’s home would hardly be 
comfortable were it not fur ‘petite’s’ busy fingers.” 

He bent over the brasier—the Frenchman’s 
hearth—where steamed and crackled a pan of 
fragrant coffee; “{ hare been expecting her this 
half-hour,” he said, “ but if she does not find me 
at the stall, she will come here at once, she'll 
hardly leave her old man to drink his coffee 
alone.” 

“She'll hardly be here this morning,” I said. 


“Why not?” he demanded, sharply. 


“She has already breakfasted, and will now 
be at the gardens getting her flowers fer the day.” 


Again he regarded me clesely, as if he won- 
dered how I came to know so intimately the 
movements of his pet, and I heard him mutter 
ever the flames that his darling weald hardly de- 
sert him for any stranger, however finely dressed. 
Yet as he cooked his fragrant meal—without 
which the the business of the day could not have 
proceeded—he evidently expected her to come, 
and the coffee had been prepared and was nearly 
cold befere he could persuade himself to partake 
of it. Inthe meanwhile he had acquainted me 
with her previous history, which T will relate as 
concisely as possible. She had been the child of 
an English lady, who had fled from her native 
land with a French adventurer; the match had 
proved an unhappy one ; her friends had refused 
to receive her again, and soon after the birth of 
their child, the father, secing no prospect of 
wealth through reconciliation with his wife’s 
family, fled, leaving his wife and child in utter 
destitution. The mother lived,—the strong in- 
stinct of maternal love keeping life where other- 
wise it would have long since faded out—she 
brought up her child by the products of her 
needle, and scemed to have inculeated in her the 
high principles of her native race, her religion, 
and her own dear island speech. ‘The child had 
acquired both languages with facility, and at an 
carly age sold among the English residents of 
the city the little manufactures of her mother’s 
art, and thus acquired a decision and energy of 
character wonderful for her years, joined as it 
was to a modesty and frankness that won the 
hearts of all who saw her: truly God takes care 
of the unprotected. 

It was about this time that the old shopkeeper 
first met with her, and rendered her some assist- 
ance in a trifling difficulty ; he became interested 
in the child, whom he saw to be traly good, and at 
her mother’s death wished to take her to his own 
home; she was then twelve years of age, and 
her active employment had developed her frame, 
and given health and beauty to her cheek, there- 
fore she felt herself able to be mistress of her 
own actions, and though tenderly attached to the 
old man, did not accept his offer, but continued 
her traflic in the street, though now it was flow- 

’ ers instead of the graceful manufactures of her 
mother. She had pursued this calling about 
four years, depending on her friend in any emer- 
gency, but generally surmounting her little difii- 
culties with a courage that was heroic. 

The old man had wiped his eyes many times 
during this recital, and I confess I had more than 
once followed his example, but as he had said 
nothing in regard to Monsieur Vipeur, I ventur- 
ed to ask him what he thought of my morning’s 
adventure, and if it really could be true that an 
old man esteemed so respectable as M. Vipeur 
could possibly be in love with Estelle, or could 
harbor any dishonorable designs. 

“O no, monsicur!” cried the old man, with a 
lugubrious smile, “ you do monsieur injustice— 
he has been very kind to Estelle; he had been 
so before to her mother, and the child is really 
attached to him; but you see that he has a 
nephew whom he thinks everything that is good, 
but who is in fact everything that’s bad, and it 
is the old man’s darling project to adopt my 
petite and merry her to this nephew !” 

“ And Estelle,” said I, “ what says she to this 
project ?” 

“Estelle! do you think she would marry 
him ?” 


“Why not?” said I, feigning an indifference 
I was fur from feeling; “I have never seen 
him—how could I judge ¢” 

“Never have seen him, monsicurt but mon- 
sieur hes seen him 

“Where?” Leried; “I never heard of him 
tillthis moment, [I never even knew he was in 
existence. When and where have I scen him ¢” 

“This very morning!’ said the eld man, 
“Do you not remember the man who pushed 
against you at the booth ?” 

“ What, that young fellow with the dark, hand- 
some face ?”’ 

“The same, monsicur; and he is ten times 
more wicked than he is handsome. What you 
told me about the request of Vipeur for a flower 
startled me, I confess, more than would natural- 
ly seem necessary, but the old gentleman has told 
Estelle that when she would give him a bouquet 
of flowers to bestow them where he pleased, he 
should consider that it was a tacit consent to the 
match, and when you said she had given them, I 
was very much alarmed, I own.” ° 

“Bat,” said I, “there was no consent given 
to bestow them on any person——the gift was to 
M. Vipeur alone !” 

“ You are certain ¢” 

Quite certain !” 

“Yes, truly, I am inclined to think so myself,” 
said the trinket-vender, “from what the young 
man said to me this morning.” 

I looked the question that I dared not ask. 

“You see,” continued the old man, “he has 
offered me from time to time large sums of 
money to help him in his plans, and by pretend- 
ing to listen to them I have hitherto been always 
able to frustrate them, but from what he told me 
but an hour ago, I think that to-night he means 
to put them into execution, and if you are the 
friend I think you are, you will help me heart 
and hand, I know!” 

“Help!” Leried, “of course I will—but tell 
me, pray, what are these plans. I will be about 
them now, this very minute !” 

“Not quite so fast,” said my companion, 
laughing ; “ they cannot be put into execution till 
to-night, so that nothing can be done till then ; 
but I will tell you what I purpose doing.” 

At this moment a light step was heard on the 
landing outside the door, and the young girl 
made her appearance. She came in cheerfully, 
laying down her tray of flowers, and laughing 
that the coffee had not been willing to wait and 
keep itself warm until she came, while her old 
friend, delighted and tender, stroked the heavy 
folds of her hair as she proceeded to arrange her 
flowers for the day. She told us in her artless 
way that there was to be a grand fite at M. Vi- 
peur’s that night, and that she was to have the 
decorations of the rooms and tables, and for that 
purpose she had been longer at the gardens than 
usual, having to order more flowers than she had 
ever yet ordered in her life—an event that seem- 
ed to give her vast delight. She said, moreover, 
that M. Vipeur had asked her to preside over 
the sherbets and coffee, which were to be served 
in the green house, and that she had promised to 
do so if her dear old papa, as she called the 
booth-keeper, would be willing to come for her 
late in the evening to take her home. 

“* And what said he to that, Estelle ?” 

“Ie said, mon pere, that Monsieur Vidoc, his 
nephew, would be glad to save you the trouble.” 

“ And you, Estelle ?” 

“ Refused, monsieur, because papa here wished 
me to!” 

“Good, darling!” said the old man, “your 
‘papa’ shall indeed be there.” 

By this time Estelle had finished tying her 
flowers into bouquets and knots for her market, 
and having told her ‘papa’ of the breakfast she 
had already taken with me, and gaily begged me 
to come some time and taste coffee of her own 
making, balanced her tray on her head and went 
singing down the stairs. 

Being once more alone, we proteeded to form 
our plans for the night. It would be casy for 
the booth-keeper to gain admittance through Es- 
telle into the lower rooms of the banker's house, 
and he begged me to accompany him, for he told 
me that it was probably Vidoc’s intention to 
carry off Estelle from the house before the gen- 
tlemen should come down from the upper-room, 
and that if we concealed ourselves amid the shrubs 
of the greenhouse, we could prevent any mischief 
that might be intended, and protect Estelle from 
violence or alarm. I readily agreed ; the moon 
would favor us, as it did not rise till towards one 
o’clock, and a heavy mist also that was settling 
down on the city, would vastly favorour designs. 


The clock of St. Pierre struck nine as we en- 
tered the Boulevard de St. Martin, and approach- 
ed the house of Bourgeois Vipeur. The house 
was brilliantly lighted, and the carriages at the 
door, the crowded pavement, and the attendant 
gens de armes, ali gave evidence of the fife with- 
in. I had thought best that we should disguise 
ourselves as servants, for I doubted muck our 
gaining admittance into the mansion, and in that 
ease we had determined te pass ourselves off as 
belonging to a neighboring cafe, waiters fiom 
which would probably be engaged for the fide. 
This, however, would be as circumstances might 
direct, and we could only for the present content 
ourselves by watching the first gleam of light 
that should betray itself through the roof of the 
conservatory, which yet was teo dimly illuminat- 
ed to show that it was occupied. 

But it was in vain that we waited; ten, eleven, 
twelve rang out from the steeples ef St. Pierre, 
and still the conservatory remained in partial ob- 
scurity, and the patience cf the old man began 
to give way te anxiety and fatigue—we deter- 
mined to wait no longer, but to enter the house 
at once, for we knew that the /ofed had no exit 
from its rear, and that if Estelle had passed out 
we must certainly have seen her, and as we saw 
no chance of gaining admittance through her 
aid, we must proceed as best we could. Softly 
then we descended the area-steps, down which 
bevies of servants from the neighboring cafe 
were, as we had anticipated, occasionally pass- 
ing, and we had chosen one of these occasions as 
the mode least liable to attract attention to cur- 
selves, hoping to be mistaken for some of the 
servants, many of whom would be unknown to 
the househo'd. Fortunately there was no one 
in the apartment we entered ; it was a large, low 
room arranged with those old presses and rows 
of shelves or dressers generally found in the 
chateau kitchens of the past century, and odd 
enough to be remarkable in a modern city house ; 
yet so great was the agitation of my mind at the 
moment, that I scarce seemed to notice this at 
all, but now, singularly enough, it comes to me 
so distinctly that I even remember looking 
under one of the tables and, espying two baskets 
with covers, appropriating them, one to the old 
man and the other to myself, in erder to facili- 
tate our disguise should we be obliged to pass 
too near the scrutiny of the master of the man- 
sion. Leaving the kitchen as quietly as possible, 
we first entered a long, narrow passage ending 
in a flight of stairs; these we mounted, and 
traversing another gallery we entered a suite of 
chambers scantily furnished and evidently but 
little used. We were now, 2s we thought, di- 
rectly under the supper-room, for tke sound of 
voices, the tramping of feet, the clash of plates 
and glass could be distinctly heard, and opening 
the doors at random, we at length found one that 
admitted us into the garden on a level with the 
street, at the further end of which the conserv- 
atory still dimly lighted could be seen. 

It was of vast extent, and as we entered it, its 
shady walks, faintly illuminated with colored 
lamps, were as yet free from guests ; its obscurity 
surprised me, and a sudden thought flashed into 
my mind! Usually on the fetes of the wealthier 
bourgeoise, the conservatory, ioaded with the pro- 
ducts of natureand art, was the most brilliant 
point of the festival, and throughout the whole 
mansion no spot was decorated with so much 
care, none so brilliantly illumigated as this de- 
licious retreat; now the walks were wholly in 
shade, here and there a dim lamp hardly dispel- 
ling the dusky gloom of the verdure, and at the 
further end alone a single cluster of globes gave 
a pale, moonlight radiance, lighting a thicket of 
orange trees, whose white, motionless blossoms 
seemed set in stone, and whose fragrance, com- 
bined with the dreary light, held a power at 
once indescribably softand bewitching. To this 
spot I hastened, and dragging the old man, half 
bewildered with his situation, after me, we hid 
ourselves in the dense shrubbery, the trinket- 
vender yielding quietly to my guidance, and I 
certain in my heart that for some fiendish purpose 
this scene of magic beauty was pr@pared. We 
had hardly secreted ourselves, when a servant 
entered bearing a tray loaded with refreshments. 

“Place them here, Antoine!” cried a light 
voice following him, ‘“‘ here where the light falls 
from this cluster of lamps.” 

“Ah no, mademoiselie!”’ answered the ser- 
vant, respectfully, ‘‘ my master ordered me to lay 
your supper further down within the alcove ; he 
thought that perhaps you might be annoyed by 
the guests !” 

“For me?” replied the voice, which was that 


of Estelle, ‘ it cannot be for me—and as for the 
guests, M. Vipeur has engaged me to serve them 
here with coffee and refreshments, se that I 
de not know how I can be annoyed by their 
coming.” 

“Yes! but mademoiselle, mensieur has alter- 
ed his mind !” 

“Monsieur Vipeur ?” 

“No! Monsieur Vidoc, mademoiselle, and he 
wished me to be very particular!” 

“Good Antoine!” said the girl in an altered 
tone. “M. Vidoc's orders or wishes can have 
very little to do with me, and so if M. Vipeur 
has altered his mind, as you say, about the con- 
servatory, there is nothing more for me to do ex- 
cept to hasten home, for I have already been 
delayed beyond my time.” 

“ Bat,” stammered the servant, “ M. Vidoc— 
I mean M. Vipeer—wished me to say that he 
wished to see you very particularly te night.” 

“Tam sorry to disappoint monsieur,” said Es- 
telle, coldly, “but it is already late, and the 
guests have not yet gene: I must indeed return 
home!” 

“ But he has not yet paid for your services,” 
persisted the man; “and I assure you, for your 
ewn good, you had better see him now—he al- 
ways gives more when he is in good humor, and 
it is well to be obliging with him.” 

“Ts it, indeed !” replied the girl, with a mix- 
ture of irony and mirth that bespoke the inno- 
cent fearlessness of her heart; “and pray, good 
Antoine, who is your master to-night? You 
scem to have two—Monsieur Vipeur and Mon- 
sieur Vidoec—which, pray, have I the honor of 
awaiting ¢” 

“Q, madamoiselle! I did not mean indeed 
to give offence. I should be very sorry to have 
angered mademoiselle, but 1 thought perhaps 
mademoiselle would like to be paid—and— 
and—” 

And—and—mademoiselie this mademoi- 
selle that,” cried the girl with comic mimicry. 
“Good Antoine, I have the honor to wish you 
good night, for, in fact, I am one of those who 
can wait till te morrow—so Antoine, good night, 
good night !” 

“ And why ‘ good night,’ ma chere,” cried a 
voice from the alcove, and parting the boughs of 
a large shrub, the form of Monsieur Vidoc ad- 
vanced towards the astonished girl ! 

A cry of alarm escaped her lips, and she in- 
voluntarily turned towards the servant, but he 
had disappeared. For a moment there was a 
pause; the young girl, as if a fearful thought 
had flashed upon her, stood drawn to her utmost 
height, breathing quickly with full, deep respira- 
tions, that were evident in the rise and fall of her 
bosom, her flushed checks and flashing eyes ; 
the peril of the moment, the excitement and pe- 
culiarity of her position, all fired her with natural 
spirit, and roused the burving indignation of her 
virtuous soul—she seemed capable of withering 
him with the scorn of her superb eyes, and to 
have detected and held up before him the mean 
and contemptible baseness of his designs. For 
one moment she held the advantage, but Vidoc 
struggled to recover himself. 

“You seem to distrust me, Estelle,” he said, in 
a sullen tone. 

“ Why should I distrust monsieur?” she an- 
swered, coldly. 

“ That, sure. is more than I can tell !” he re- 
plied, assuming a gaiety that was ill at ease. “TI 
don’t know how I have offended you, Estelle ; 
if Ihave I beg you a thousand pardons. My 
good uncle bade me come here to see that you 
were well served—but, indeed, you receive m 
like a tragedy queen !” 

She gave him a look of utter scorn and unbe- 
lief, and turned to depart. 

“No, no, do not depart!” he cried, eagerly ; 
“do not go, Estelle! Why are youangry? why 
do you avoid me! You know that I love—I 
adore you ?—tell me how I can prove it !” 

“You can prove it, monsieur, by letting me 
pass. It is late, and I wish to be at home.” 

“Prove my love, Estelle, by letting you es- 
cape from me, when I have so seldom the chance 
of seeing you?—that would be strange proof 
indeed !” 

* Prove it, then, by leaving me to my own af- 
fairs—my own path in life, which too widely dif- 
fers from yours, monsieur, for them ever to 
meet !” 

“O, cruel Estelle! it is only your own will, 
your own determination, that prevents them from 
meeting—ay, and of their running smoothly 
together through a long, long life. Have I not 
said a thousand times that I love you ?” 
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“Love me, monsieur? No! you have never 
offered me /ove—that is pure, and great, and true ; 
love can sacrifice itself for the object loved; can 
think only of another, and not of itself. Love I 
could respect, even when I could not sympa- 
thize—but, monsieur, you have never offered me 
love !” 

“ Estelle, Estelle! I believe you are the most 
unreasonable being in the world. Not offered 
you love? Have I not for months and months 
been trying to prove how passionately I loved 
you ” 

“Too passionately, monsieur!” she said, 
coldly. 

“Too passionately, Estelle! How can love 
for you, the loveliest of God’s creatures, be too 
passionate? Have I not done everything that I 
could dream you wished? Have I not searched 
Paris for baubles to please you ? Have I noteven 
squandered half my uncle’s allowance on the 
poor and wretched, because I thought you smiled 
on me when I did so ?” 

“ And, monsicur, for that I thank you!” said 
the girl, in a softened tone. 

“ And,” continued the young man,—encour- 
aged by this momentary relenting—“ have I not 
offered you wealth and pleasure? Would you 
not have the handsomest hotel in Paris, with ser- 
vants and money and jewels at command? And 
what is this but Jove!” 

“No, Monsieur Vidoc, it is not love 

“Then, mon Dieu, what is it ?” 

Passion, monsieur—the mockery of love !— 
that which is a disgrace tor me to listen, to a deg- 
radation for you to utter !” 

His dark face assumed a white and ghastly rage ; 
a bitter oath burst from his lips, and he advanced 
rapidly towards ber, but, grasping the knife from 
her girdle that she used in cutting flowers, she 
held him at bay, while her eyes gleamed like a 
tiger’s, and we could hear her breathing where 
we lay concealed. The old man at my side, 
trembling with passion, would have sprung at 
him where he stood, but fascinated and spell- 
bound, I held him with a grasp of iron. It was 
not yet time for us to act—a decisive movement 
on the young man’s part would place him in our 
power, and for that I waited. 

Vidoc’s passions were now thoroughly arous- 
ed; the proud bearing, the regal beauty of the 
girl fairly maddened him ; he gasped for breath, 
and held against the alcove for support, and the 
beauty of his face grew horrible in nervous par- 
oxysms; he was frightful to look at—his eyes 
glistened, toam sprang from his lips, he strove to 
speak, but uttered only a hoarse gurgling from 
his throat, the veins of which were frightfully 
distended. I shivered with horror. They stood 
there in the lamplight like an angel and a fiend— 
the girl still keeping him at bay with her knife, 
as she would a madman, while Vidoc trembled 
in every limb, and the big drops stood on his 
forehead. 

“Heavens!” he cried, hoarsely, “I shall go 
mad! Estelle, hear me, O hear me !—if you 
have any mercy, hear me!” He staggered 
against the wall—his features grew contorted and 
purple, and in her terror, forgetting all else, she 
sprang to support him. It was too late ; hurry- 
ing from our concealment, we took him from the 
arms of the sobbing girl and bore him to a seat 
near by ; a stream of blood poured from his lips, 
he gasped in frightful convulsions, and before 
the cries of Estelle had gathercd the household, 
the wretched man had breathed ais last. 


The confusion, the horror, that followed this 
scene, I need not describe. To Monsieur Vi- 
peur, who recognized me among the crowd, I 
explained all. I sincerely pitied this kind-hearted 
old man, who had warmly loved and trusted his 
nephew. Estelle had been carried fainting to the 
housekeeper’s room, and the old banker insisted 
that she should remain with him for the present, 
that he might make some amends for all she had 
suffered from his nephew. The trinket-vender 
would have objected, but I persuaded him, with 
some difficulty, that for Estelle’s sake it would 
best be so—in fact she was dangerously ill, and for 
weeks her life hung on a thread, and when she 
recovered, she found that her heart clung to the 
good old man who had watched her with a father’s 
tenderness through her weary sickness, and she 
consented, with happy tears, to become his child. 

I have but few words more to say that will in- 
terest my readers. A year elapsed, and still I 
remained in Paris; Estelle had become, under 
the best of teachers, all that our hearts could 
wish; the old booth-man was comfortable in a 
shop on the Boulevards ; M. Vipeur as happy as 
the day was long, and I—when I sought my na- 


tive country, did not come alone ; for though the 
wintry wind is howling at my window, and the 
snow of our northern clime beats fast against 
the pane, yet I hear a step behind me, and look- 
ing up I see peering over my shoulder the sweet 
face of my little wire—the flower-girl of Pont 
Neuf! 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


The Prisoner of Castle del Uovo. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHASE. 

“Never! I will never consent to be thus 
hawked about from one to another—to have hus- 
bands bought for me. Think you, petty sover- 
eigns—mean and contemptible I might have 
said—think you a woman has no heart, no soul, 
no feeling, that you force her to say things that 
do not become her ?” 

“ Fair lady, you wrong us. We do but desire 
a marriage between you and Count John of 
Gravina, who we believe will make you happy.” 

“ Your majesty would confer far more happi- 
ness upon the widow of Louis of Burgundy, if 
you permitted her to keep only within the bounds 
of her own principality, and surrounded only by 
her own trusty followers.” 

“Remember, madame,” said King Robert of 
Naples, “that you are but a life tenant in the 
principality to which you refer; and that when 
you forfeit it by refusing our advice and counsel, 
it is no longer yours.” 

“ And who can do this? Who can deprive 
the grandchild of William Villehardin of the 
inheritance which he bequeathed to her mother ?”’ 

“ You jest, princess! You do not believe that 
we mean wrong against you? Still you must be 
reasonable. The principality of Achaia cannot 
be yours unless you accept such offers as the 
Duke of Burgundy and Philip of Tarentum, 
with myself, may please to advise.” 

“And you expect me to marry John of 
Gravina ?”’ 

“ Such is our wish and will.” 

“ Know then that Maud of Hainault inherits 
her father’s bravery and her mother’s firmness. 
I will never marry John of Gravina!” 

On the very next day afier this scene the 
widow of Louis of Burgundy was ordered 
to appear before Pope John. She obeyed the 
summons—going to the pontifical palace alone 
in a carriage, and with as much state as she could 
conveniently assume. 


The princess Maud was the daughtcr of Isa- 
bella Villehardin and Fiorenz of Hainault. She 
succeeded to the principality of Achaia when 
only eighteen ; and, even at that early age, she 
was already the widow of Guy of Athens. 

In 1313, two years after her succession, she 
married Louis of Burgundy. By the united 
machinations of the king of France, the Duke of 
Burgundy and Philip of Tarentum, the young 
and inexperienced Maud was forced into the act 
of ceding her principality to her husband, who 
was brother to the duke, and his collateral heir. 
This of course gave Achaia to the dukes of that 
house forever, and effectually excluded any chil- 
dren Maud might have by another marriage, 
should Louis die and leave her childless. 

To this shameful traffic of the rights of a 
young girl who stood alone in this world, as did 
Maud, even Pope Clement V., as well as the 
royal houses @f France and Naples, lent his 
influence. 

In 1316, Louis led out his army against Fer- 
nand, son of Don Jayme L., king of Majorca. 
Fernand had advanced a claim upon the princi- 
pality of Achaia, because he had married the 
daughterof William and Margaret Villehardin. 
In a petty skirmish, in which Fernand had no 
business to become involved, he was killed. 
Louis of Burgundy survived him but two months. 
Dark rumors were abroad that Louis was pois- 
oned by the count of Cephalonia, a family in 
which poisoning was too common a thing to in- 
spire any surprise at the report. 

Not long after the death of Louis, and before 
her persecufors had thought fit to urge a mar- 
riage upon her to suit their own views, Maud had 
seen and recognized a face which had haunted 
her almost from childhood. It was that of the 
French knight, Hugh de la Palisse. Long be- 
fore she had married Guy of Athens, she had 
seen this gallant cavalier at Yhe court of Major- 
ca, where she had once visited her aunt, Marga- 
ret, the wife of Don Fernand. His graceful 
attentions to the child, who was shy and timid 
and overpowered by the stately dignity of Don 


Jayme and his son, inspired her with the most 
grateful emotions. 

She returned home to dream of the brave 
knight, until the dream was broken by a propos- 
al of marriage. Wax in the hands of her father, 
Maud Villehardin did not resist, and she became 
the wife of Guy. A calm, sober friendship for 
her husband replaced her wild dream ; and the 
loneliness of her state when her father and hus- 
band were both dead, induced her to accept the 
hand of Lows of Burgundy, without stopping 
to analyze the selfish policy which had brought 
them together. 

Now she was wholly at the mercy of those who 
were plotting for the possession of her rights. 
By her own act she had surrendered the princi- 
pality to Louis, leaving her only a life rent in 
that which should have been her own, irrespect- 
ive of any other. She felt herself in the toils of 
the enemy, but she knew not how to elude them. 
A whisper that came to her by some attendant of 
her household, had given her some light into the 
plot that was forming of a marriage between her 
and Johfof Gravina; and sick at heart with the 
prospect of persecutions yet to undergo, she 
awaited the first symptoms of its unfolding. 

It was while in this state that she chanced to 
meet Hugh de la Palisse. He had passed the 
first flush of his youth, but was all the fitter for 
a guide and protector to the youthful widow. 
On his part, he had often thought of the timid 
and retiring little maiden, but the news of her 
two successive marriages had effectually pre- 
vented his thought from growing into romance. 
Now they met, and she was free. Not a single 
charm had faded. The rosy blush came as easi- 
ly into her cheek as it did when he saw her just 
emerging from her childhood. If not as shy, 
she was as modest; and the hours which he 
passed with her now were the happiest of his life. 
The soldier who had never been conquered by 
war, laid down his arms and heart at the feet of 
a woman; and in the moments of confidence 
that followed she betrayed her anxiety respecting 
the count of Gravina. Her lover gravely heard 
her through the narration of what she had heard. 

“There is but one way, then, sweet lady, to 
put a stop to his advances.” 

“ And what is that?” 

“ Only by giving me a right to resist them, by 
making me your husband.” 

Maud glanced at her mourning ; Hugh’s quick 
eye caught the application, and he succeeded in 
making her think it was better to be prepared 
against exigencies, 

They were married secretly. Unfortunately 
the knight was obliged to leave her at the call of 
his king, but he felt comforted in believing that 
no wrong could really touch her who was now 
hisown. Scarcely had he departed, when the 
trial she had dreaded came. She was summon- 
ed to a conference with the three whom she most 
feared, and her countenance betrayed to them 
only too well that their specious offers were seen 
through and appreciated by one whom they had 
deemed would be so pliant in their hands. 


Astonished at the presumption of her who 
now seemed suddenly grown from a child to a 
woman, and dared speak for herself in opposi- 
tion to their high will, they passed from entreaty 
to command ; and finally ended by calling in an 
authority she could not gainsay—that of the 
pope. 

Robert of Naples forced her to appear before 
his holiness, Pope John; and when threats and 
entreaties seemed only to be made in vain, and 
her obstinacy had exasperated them to madness, 
she electrified them by saying, “ I am the wife of 
Hugh de la Palisse!” 

The audience was broken up, and Maud suf- 
fered to return to her castle unmolested. But 
scarcely a week passed before it was formally 
announced to her that her marriage with Hugh 
was declared by the pope to be annulled, and that 
she must prepare herself to become the wife of 
Count John of Gravina. Dragged to the altar 
by those whose power she could no longer resist, 
Maud heard the dreadful words that bound her 
to one she hated, and felt that the ties that held 


_her to her true husband were dissolved. She had 


a little time, however, for grief. The carriage 
which took her from the church where the unholy 
rite was performed, deposited her, not at her own 
palace, but at the gloomy portal of the Castle 
del Uovo, a prisoner of state, and subject to 
perpetual confinement. 

Here the curtain was let down between the un- 
happy woman and the visible world. The only 
source of comfort in her darkness was that John 
of Gravina did not intrude his hateful presence 


upon her. Indeed he had no desire to see her. 
The grand object was accomplished of securing 
the principality, and it mattered little to the 
house of Burgundy how many bleeding hearts 
attested to their success. 

Years came and went ; and the beauty of Maud 
was consuming in the dreary prison in which she 
was secretly kept confined. Only one circum- 
stance varied the dull monotony of her life and 
crushed out the hope of being rescued. This 
was the death of Hugh de la Palisse. Her jail- 
ors thought they were refining upon their cruelty 
by allowing her to read the French journal that 
contained this intelligence, and triumphed in add- 
ing a crowning grief to the burden of her who 
had once defied their power to take away her 
inheritance. 


The voyager in the Mediterranean might have 
seen at midnight the light that always streamed, 
as from a watch-tower, from the high windows 
of Castle del Uovo ; but little he recked that the 
lonely watcher who lighted the beacon at twi- 
light, was a young and lovely woman. Much 
less could he have dreamed that she was the 
beautiful princess of Achaia, whose inheritance 
was at that moment crowning the disgraceful 
triumphs of the house of Burgundy. Had the 
fact of her imprisonment been public, and the 
place of her confinement revealed, there were a 
thousand swords that would have leaped from 
their sheaths to avenge her and restore her rights ; 
but church and state policy had combined for 
her destruction. 

Fate did its work early. In 1324, when Maud 
was only thirty-nine years of age, they whose 
tongues did not dare utter the fact, knew that she 
had died in that remorseless martyrdom of soul 
and body which they had imposed upon her. 


A CAMBODIAN KING, 


The Univers prints an amusing account of a 
visit to a barbaric potentate by Monseigneur 
Miche, Vicar Apostolic of Cambodia, “ Four 
days after our arrival the king of Battambang 
expressed a wish to see us, and we paid him a 
visit. The only present we could give him was 
a bottle of eau-de-Cologne, a penknife and a 
pair of scissors. These were, doubtless, very 
paltry presents to make a king, but he was, nev- 
ertheless, delighted at possessing such rare 
objects, and gave usa friendly reception. He 
shook us by hand, a salutation which inspired 
me with fear, as his nails were about an inch in 
length, and crooked at the points. As all his 
clothing consisted of a loose shirt, and as he was 
afraid of the coolness of the night, he asked me 
for a pair of shoes and stockings. 1 also gave 
his majesty my waistcoat, which he :equested 
through one of the mandarins. When the king 
entered the reception-room, or rather into the 
shed which was used for that purpose, every one 
threw himself flat on the ground For our parts, 
we saluted him in the French fashion. In order 
to give us a high proof of his esteem, he made 
us sit down in a line with him, and declared that 
all he possessed was at our service. Some days 
after, finding that we were not very eager in so- 
liciting his royal favors, he reproached us for our 
backwardness, and sent us some rice cake.” 


+ 


SCHILLER’S MIDNIGHT STUDIES, 


On sitting down to his desk at night, he was 
wont to keep some strong coffee or wine-choco- 
late, but more frequently a flask of old Rhenish 
or champagne, standing by him, that he might 
from time to time repair the exhaustion of nature. 
Often the neighbors used to hear him earnestly 
declaiming in the silence of the night ; and who- 
ever had an opportunity of watching him on 
such occasions—a thing very easy to be done 
from the heights lying opposite to his little gar- 
den-house, on the other side of the dale—might 
see him now speaking aloud, and walking swift- 
ly to and fro in his chamber, then suddenly 
himself into his chair, and writing, and 
drinking the while, sometimes more than once, 
from the glass standing near him. In winter he 
was to be found at his desk till four, or even five 
in the morning; in summer till towards three. 
He then went to bed, from which he seldom rose 
till nine or ten.—Carlyle’s Life of Schiller. 


FEEDING CARROTS TO HORSES. 


A correspondent of the Working Farmer 
writes that his attention has lately been called to 
the best mode of feeding carrots to horses, and 
after many experiments he has arrived at the fol- 
lowing conclusions : The carrots should be sliced 
by an ordinary cutter, and fed at the time the 
animal gets his regular feed. If the animal has 
been fed with four quarts of oats at a time, give 
him two quarts of oats and two quarts of sliced 
carrots ; by such practice the nitrogenous part of 
the oats has no chance to pass off in a fluid state, 
but combines with the pectin of the carrot and 
forms a gelatinous substance that is retained to 
supply the wants of the body, and give muscular 
strength to the animal. Carrots alone are not as 
good as oats for a working horse, but carrots and 
oats fed according to the above directions, are 
better than oats. 
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DOUGLAS JERROLD. 

The accompanying portrait is considered 
the best likeness extant of the late lamented 
Douglas Jerrold, one of the most powerful, 
pungent and popular of modern English 
writers, and just now vividly brought be- 
fore the world by the publication in Eng- 
land of his life by his son, Blanchard Jer- 
rold, and its republication here by Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields. Until this work ap- 
peared, the received conception of Jerrold’s 
character was a very false one. He was re- 
garded as a soured, ill-natured man, prowl- 
ing through life like a bravo, using his keen 
wit as a weapon to stab to the heart all who 
crossed his path. But his son asserts and 
proves by indisputable evidence, that he 
was the reverse of all this ; that he was gen- 
tle, kind, sympathizing, beloved by his 
family and friends, generous and confiding 
to a fault, and warring only against tyranny 
and corruption. The clouds that obscured 
the true character of Jerrold have been 
swept away like mist from the face of a fair 
landscape. ‘William Douglas Jerrold was 
the son of Samuel Jerrold, an actor and 
theatrical manager, and was born in Lon- 
don, where his mother was temporarily 
residing, January 3, 1803. Much of his 
early life was passed at Sheerness, an Eng- 
lish seaport and naval depot, where his 
father had a theatre, and where he received 
all the education for which he was indebted 
to schools and teachers, and this was but 
little. At Sheerness he acquired a fondness 
for the sea and a thirst for naval glory, and 
served a short time as a midshipman on 
board the gun-brig ‘‘ Ernest.” One of the 
services which the brig performed, was to 
bring over a shipload of the wounded from 
Waterloo, whose raw stumps and festering 
wounds gave him that lively sense of the 
horror of war which lasted through his life. 
Short as his service in the navy was, his 
keen observation and retentive memory 
furnished him with a treasury of material 
which yielded him golden fruits when he 
became, a few years afterwards, a writer for 
the stage and press. His popular drama of 
“ Black-Eyed Susan,” and his popular 
story of “Jack Runnymede,” were the 
results of his navalexperience. In 1816 he 
came to London with his family, and 
passed through a trying period of toil and 

rivation. He learned the trade of printing 
in Mr. Sidney’s office, and began when a 
mere boy to write for the London journals. 
“For twelve hours daily he was in Mr. 
Sidney’s printing-office ; bat this long ser- 
vice was broken by hours of rest and food, 
and in these intervals reading and writing 
could be done. Both were accomplished.” 
In 1821, in the author’s eighteenth year, a 
farce from his pen, entitled ‘‘ More Fright- 
ened than Hurt,” was produced with suc- 
cess at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London. 
It had merit enough in it to be translated 
and acted on the French stage. This was 


the precursor of a great number of plays from his 
pen, all original, dramas, farces and comedies, all, 
with a single exception, successfui, and many of 
them still acted in England and this country. 


DOUGLAS 


His comedies are witty to a fault, and blaze with 
gems of original thought. Jerrold was one of 
the original writers of the London Punch, and | 
his contributions, the ‘‘Q. Letters,” raised the | 


THE 'TOWN 


AND CITADEL OF CORFU, IONIA 


JERROLD. 


journal to the rank of a political power. In 
Punch also, was published the “ Story of a Feath- 


| er,” one of his best productions. In almost every 


thing Jerrold wrote, even in his most sportive ar- 


| 
| 


ticles, there was an earnest purpose. An 
ardent liberal and reformer, he attacked 
political and social abuses with unflaggin 
vigor, with the heavy artillery of logic a 
the small arms of sarcasm and wit. 
Among Jerrold's most popular contribu- 
tions to Punch were the world-renowned 
“ Caudle Lectures,” of which he thought 
little himself, but which became universal 
favorites. In 1843 he edited “The Illu- 
minated Magazine,” published by the pro- 
prietors of the “ London Illustrated News.” 
It was a capital work, but lived only two 
years. In 1845 he started Douglas Jer- 
rold’s Shilling Magazine,” with Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, then as now, the 
publishers of Punch. It was a powerful 
advocate of the Liberal cause In the sum- 
mer of 1846 he embarked in another under- 
taking, “ Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly News- 
paper.” This journal was very successful 
fora time. In 1852 he was engaged as 
editor of Mr Lloyd’s “ Weekly News- 
paper,” at asalary of $5000a year. Atthe 
same time he was writing for Punch and 
for the Magazine. His literary labors were 
incessant and various, and his engagements 
were often fulfilled under the pressure of 
ill health. He generally lived in the neigh- 
borhood of London, for he was passion- 
ately fond of the country, and never 
contented unless surrounded by trees and 
flowers. His style of housekeeping was 
plain, though liberal, and his home was 
always the resort of the most brilliant men 
of the day. Among his most intimate 
friends in later years, were Dickens, and 
Russell, the famous war correspondent of 
the London Times. He died June 8, 1857, 
at Kilburn Priory, whither he had removed 
in the autumn of 1856. His personal ap- 
apenas is thus described by Ludwig 
<alisch, a German author who visited him 
in 1855: “ Douglas Jerrold is small, with 
stooping shoulders, but the head placed 
upon those shoulders is truly magnificent. 
He has the head of a Jupiter on the body 
of a Thersites. A high, broad, cheerful 
arched forehead, a very fine mouth, a well- 
shaped nose, clear, heaven-blue eyes, make 
the face of Jerrold one of the handsomest.” 
In the death of Jerrold, English journalism 
and English liberalism met with an irrepar- 
able loss. He was a fearless champion of 
the popular cause, and a dangerous enemy 
of corruption and toryism, because every 
line he wrote was readable. His political 
essays were not dull, droning affairs, such 
as partizans read as a matter of duty, but 
which leave no durable impression on the 
mind ; they bristled with salient points; 
their arguments were connected together 
by the diamond cement of wit, and en- 
forced by brilliant illustrations that could 
not be forgotten—they were remembered, 
quoted and applied. They reached a class 
of people whom even Fonblanque could not 
impress. As a story-writer, too, Jerrold 


ever aimed at something more than mere amuse- 
ment; and in his plays he was not contented sim- 
ply to amuse an audience. Asaplaywright, how- 
ever, poor pay compelled him to write too much. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
FAITH. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


Who gazes om the brow of night, 
Majestic on her bri}iiant throne, 

Not finding some one star, more bright 
Than all the rest, to call their own? 


Alas, the stars are sought in vain 

When clouds o’ercast their field of fight, 
And desolation sweeps the plain 

When sorrow broods a starless night? 


Who stops to plack a wayside rose, 
Regardless of a choice to make? 
However rare. each lower that grow3 

Iz dearer for another's sake. 


Alas, the rose tree withers when 
Old winter walks tue woods forlorn ; 
Of bud and bloom bereft, we then 
Would fain forego the wayside thorn. 


Be mine the promise faith extends 
Beyond this transitory world— 
The covenant, that gleams and bends 
Where storms their trailing clouds have furled. 


Though every star be veiled from sight, 
And every earthly flower dies, 
My faith behold: auroral light 
And Eden bloom beyond the skies. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 


NUMBER 8. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


Shipping Kroomen—A visit to a native village on 
the island of Fernando Po.—St Iclena, sailor's 
horsemanship, visit to the tomb of Napoleon.—Re- 
moval of the remains from St. Helena to 
France.—Death of Captain Owen. 


In a preceding sketch, I gave a brief descrip- 
tion of the coast of the island of Fernando Po. 
Notwithstanding the reported unhealthiness of its 
climate, it is a frequent rendezvous for cruisers, 
on account of its good harbor and its proximity 
to the Guinea coast, the great haunt of slavers. 
The natives are reported to be of a treacherous 
disposition, and it is truc, that many years ago 
they rose in a body and massacred all the inhab- 
itants of a Spanish settlement, which had been 
recently established on the island, and it is said 
that, on account of the treachery and the untame- 
able nature of the inhabiiants, the Spanish gov- 
ernment renounced the idea of colonizing the 
island. Be this as it may, we always found 
them ignorant and indolent certainly, but kind- 
ly and well-disposed, if treated with kindness. 

On one occasion we shipped from the Clarence 
Bay settlement on this island, a numbcr of Kroo- 
men who had been discharged from some mer- 
chant vessel, and whom we were anxious to en- 
gage, in place of the sailors we had lost by acci- 
dent or by death. : 

I have briefly alluded to the Kroomen hereto- 
fore. They inhabit a long strip of the coast be- 
tween Sierra Leone and Cape Palmas, where the 
new colony of Liberia has been formed, and are 
one of the finest of the African tribes. They are 
generally tall, stout, athletic, and well-formed, 
with negro features, but far from repulsive, and 
small hands and feet. They are eager for gain, 
and consequently, always anxious to work for 
pay; but they have a perfect horror of slavery, 
and instances are numcrous of individuals hav- 
ing committed suicide rather than become slaves. 
They make excellent sailors—fishing in their 
slender canoes, in the open ocean, being the chief 
employment of thé males. The wages earned by 
making a few voyages on board a merchantman, 
or by a cruise on board a man-of war, are sufli- 
cient to establish them as moneyed and leading 
men in their tribes, and to enable them to pur- 
chase a wife, and it is with these laudable objects 
in view thaf they usually engage themselves to 
join aship. They are very foyd ot taking to 
themselves an English name, in addition to that 
bestowed upon them by their parents, and the 
more absurd and ludicrous this adopted nomen- 
clature, the more it is to their satisfaction. They 
came up, one after the other, to the capstan- 
head—erect and confident, in the primeval garb 
of the garden of Eden—to have their names en- 
tered on the ship’s books by the first lieutenant, 
when the following colloquy ensued : 

“ You wish to ship for the remainder of the 
cruise on board the Alert, schooner-of-war ?” 

Krooman.—“ Yes, sar.” 

Lieutenant.— What is your name ?” 

Krooman.—“ Frying Pan, ear.” 

Lieutenant.— What do you mean, you black 


scoundrel? I ask you what is your name. 
Answer me at once and correcily ?’”” 

Krooman.—‘“ Me Frying Pan, sar,” drawing 
himself up proudly. 

The lieutenant, somewhat roffied in temper 
and ready to explode, was informed of the pecu- 
liarity I have mentioned. 

Lientenant, recovering his composure.—-“ Well 
then, Frying Pan, you join the Alert and do duty 
on board as ordinary seaman til) the termination 
of the cruise, then to be set on shore at Freetown, 
Sicrra Leone, there to receive such amount of 
wages as may be due to you ?” 

Krooman.—“ Yes, massa, me berry glad.” 

Lieutenant, writing the singularname.—“ Now, 
Frying Pan, touch this pen,” and the Krooman 
walks away, regularly enrolled as one of the 
crew of the schooner. 

Second Krooman advances. 
your name 

“ Bottle o’ Beer, sar.” A similar ceremony, 
and Bottle o’ Beer walks forward. 

Third Krooman gives his name, ‘ Two Bottle 
o’ Beer.” 

“ What! Bottle of Beer again ?” 

“Yes, massa. Him fas Bottle o’ Beer, my 
brudder.” 

The next eandidate for enrolment on the 
ship’s bouks, gives his name as “ Bread and 
Cheese,” the next as “ Beef-teak,” “ Sussage 
Puddin,” “ Massa,” ete. 

Most of these men understood the peciiliar 
phrases in which the necessary orders on board 
ship are given, but litte English beyond that. 
One day when the Alert was lying idly in the 
bay, a party was formed to make a journey into 
the interior of the island. The natives of the 
island spoke no English, but one of the Kroomen 
lately shipped, professed to be a linguist. We 
knew that he could converse fluently with the 
islanders in their own language, because we had 
often observed him thus engaged; but he pro- 
fessed also, to be an adept in the English lan- 
guage. Ifthis were the case, he was just the 
man to take with us, to act the part of an inter- 
preter. He was ordered aft, and asked if he 
could converse in English. 

“ Yes, sar.” 

“Give us an example. 
English.” 

“Yes, massa, me berry glad. How do? 
—Berry well, tank you—yes—no—glass 0’ 
grog—good by. 

This was rattled off quite rapidly, as if the 
speaker was proud of his attainments. ‘The 
man’s knowledge of the English language did 
not quite equal our expectations ; but if, as some 
philosopher has said, “ the trae knowledge of a 
language consists in an acquaintance with its 
familiar idioms and common or vulgar phras- 
es,” the Krooman was an apt scholar. At all 
events he could converse with the islanders, so 
he was ordeied into the boat. 

We set forth from the settlement, six in num- 
ber, viz., the first lieutenant, myself, the Kroo 
interpreter, a midshipman, the carpenter, and 
the boatswain. The settlement consists of some 
dozen houses builtof wood, with wide verandahs 
running round them. These residences are ten- 
auted by agents from mercantile houses, who 
purchase cargoes of logwood, palm-oil, etc., from 
the coast traders, and ship them to Europe on 
account of the firms by whom they are employed. 
Several roomy warehouses, for the purpose of 
containing these articles of commerce until they 
are required to be shipped off, line the’beach be- 
low the eminence upon which the houses are 
built. The sua was intensely hot when we 
started, but, at a very short distance from the 
settlement, we entered a forest, through which 
we travelled for hours, and which was so per- 
fectly shaded by the. trees, that the temperature 
was comparatively cool. We were, of course, 
lightly clad, and most of us carried pistols, in 
case they might be needed, though we anticipated 
no difficulty with the natives. 


“Well, what is 


Say what you can in 


The wood through which we passed was so 
densely covered with “undergrowth,” that in 
many places it was difficult to force a passage. 
There was no road, except a sort of “ cow-path,” 
as it may be termed, which had been trodden by 
the natives, and which was so narrow that we 
usually had to advance in Indian file. Many of 
the trees were of gightiff size, and must ‘have 
been the growth of centuries. We turned aside 
toexamine more closely one monarch of the for- 
est. It rose to the height of full furty fect before 
a single branch began to spread. The bark was 
comparatively smooth and of a dark cinnamon 
color—we believed it to be a mahogany tree, 


thongh none of us possessed any accurate knowl- 
edge of botany. The carpenter measured it at 
about six feet from the ground. It was forty- 
two fect in circumference. The roots had grown 
out of the ground and formed a tripod arch, be- 
neath which, by slightly stooping, we could 
easily pass. If it was a mahogany tree, it must 
have been of immense value. 

After we had penetrated about three miles into 
the forest, we met with a small lake of fresh 
water in a natural clearing, where we seated our- 
selves on the tuf and ate our lanch. We then 
proceeded on our way. As yet, we had not met 
with a single islander; but we had not gone far 
from the lake before we saw three persons ap- 
proaching. They stopped when they perceived 
our party, and seemed inclined to avoid a meet- 
ing, but we made friendly signals, and the Kroo- 
man calling them in their own language, they 
advanced until we'came together. They proved 
to be aman and two women—his wives. ‘The 
man was bound on a fishing excursion, but—a 
lord of the creation—he was walking in advance 
of the females, unencumbered with any of his 
fishing apparatus. The two women carried be- 
tween them a light bark canoe, and his nets, 
hooks and spears, all of native manufacture. 
The net was made very neatly of fibrous roots, 
and the hooks of sharp thorns, curiously twisted, 
while the spears, of lancewood, were very sharp 
at the point and hardened by fire. The man was 
very communicative, and partly through the 
Kroomm and partly by signs, made us under- 
stand the uses of the several articles he showed 
us. We must have presented a ludicrous ap- 
pearance to the females, for we excited their risi- 
bility to a wondrous degree. They stood in the 
background chatting together, and langhing till 
their sides shook. All three were in a state of 
nudity. Itis rarely that the Fernando Po island- 
ers wear any clothing, but both sexes anoint 
their bodies with a mixture of palm-oil and rea 
ochre, which gives their black skin the appear- 
ance of bronze. Their woolly hair is also anoint- 
ed with this filthy mixture, bat the heads of the 
men are crowned with a flattened palm leaf hat, 
profusely ornamented with shark’s teeth, shells, 
fish-bones, and the skeletons of small animals 
and reptiles. A tramp of three miles further 
brought us to a native village, if such a collec- 
tion of hollow logs, suspended to the branches 
of the trees which surrounded a clearing, could 
be called. In these logs they sleep at night, 
squatting and lying on the ground to eat their 
meals, or to rest during the day. The females 
fled on our approach, but the males came to meet 
us, headed by a venerable old man, who appeared 
to exercise the authority of chief. We were un- 
able to hold much communication with them, but 
we exchanged mutual good wishes through the 
Krooman, received from them an abundant sup- 
ply of a grateful beverage obtained from the 
juice of the tapped palm-tree, and allowed to fer- 
ment for one day—the second day it becomes 
sour—and gave them in return, a few pounds of 
tobacco and a handkerchief or two, with which 
they were highly delighted. After resting for 
some time, we bade farewell to these primitive 
savages and returned to the schooner. 

It is known to everybody that the remains of 
the emperor Napoleon were given up to the 
French people by the government of Great Brit- 
ain in 1840. This occurred shortly after my ar- 
rival upon the African coast. We were off the 
coast of Loango at the time, and were naturally 
anxious to witness the solemn ceremonials of the 
removal, so the commander of the Alert made an 
excuse to run into the harbor of Jamestown to 
water the schooner. We had but ashort distance 
to run, and when we reached St. Helena, the 
French squadron had not arrived, though the 
vessels were daily expected. We had, therefore, 
an opportunity of seeing the tomb before it was 
disturbed. I was a midshipman at the time, bat 
acting lieutenant of the cruiser. The day after 
our arrival I obtained leave to go ashore, and, of 
course, proceeded to the stables to hire a horse 
and a guide to the tomb. I found the trades- 
people extremely distressed at the idea of the re- 
moval of the emperor’s remains. St. Helena is 
the resort of almost every vessel homeward bound 
from the East Indics, and the officers and pas- 
sengers almost invariably formed parties to visit 
the tomb of the dead hero. They were alarmed 
at the prospect of the profits derived from this 
pilgrimage to the tomb of Napoleon being sadly 
reduced when his bones no longer rested beneath, 
but, as it proved, with little reason, since travel- 
lers now go to visit the spot where once they were 
laid. 


*“‘T want a horse to ride to Napoleon’s tomb,’’ 
said Ito a pert looking youth who was in the 
stable. 

“Yes, sir; and a guide?” 

guide, of course.” 

“This way, sir,” he continued,” leading me to 
a stable in the rear, where some dozen or so of 
wretched Rozinantes, compared with which the 
steed of Don Quixote was a magnificent charger, 
were stabled. 

“You don’t intend that I shall bestride one of 
these wretched brutes ?” said I, indignantly. 


“ Please, sir, we keeps them for the navy offi- 
cers,” said he, glancing at my uniform. 

I felt the dignity of the “ buttons ” insulted. 
“What do you mean, sirrah I said. “ What 
is the reason I cannot hire one of the horses I 
passed in the other stable ?” 

“O, you can, if you please, sir,’ he replied, 
touching his cap, “by payin’ the worth o’ the 
hanimal ’—he was a genuine cockney, who, like 
the deceased Napoleon, had become an exile from 
home on this solitary island. 

“The worth of the animal ?” said I. 

“Yes, sir; you see how they're werry frisky, 
them ’osses—on’y last month, one on ’em lept 
over the cliff with a young so’ger officer, clean 
into the sea. Neider on ’em wer heerd on arter- 
wards. The paths is terrible dangerous, sir, 
Now these here hanimals goes along as steady as 
vinkin. ‘The navy officers and sailor mostways 
clings on to the ’osses’ manes vith both hands, 
leanin’ forrard, and then they travels fustrate.’’ 

“ But,” said I, dubiously, “ the creatures are 
nothing but skin and bone! They don’tlook as 
if they could travel at all.” 

© yes, sir,” was the reply, “ they does very 
well. Navy officers clings on to the mane 
with both hands and digs his knees into the 
’osses’ sides. Can’t throw them navy officers no 
how, and then the boy vich you hires fora guide, 
catches hold of the hanimal’s tail and pounds 
him behind vith a cudgel.” 

“Not a very dignified method of proceeding,’’ 
I was thinking to myself, when the lad, noticing 
my abstraction, and perhaps thinking I might be 
able toride better than, according to his opinion, 
the majority of the profession, or, as I rather 
suspect was the case, slyly amusing himself at 
my expense, added : 

“‘ But you can ride this here ’oss if you like, 
sir. A rale spirited hanimal—own brother to 
the mare as lept over the cliff with the soger offi- 
eer. Shall I saddle him; sir?” 

“No, thank yon,” said 1. “ Upon second 
thought, I think hire one of these.” I knew 
that the roads were narrow and the cliffs precip- 
itous, and I had no desire to accompany the own 
brother of the unlucky mare on a possible visit 
to the watery grave of his own sister, 

The horse was speedily saddled and ¥ mount- 
ed. Now I wish to inform the reader that I can 
ride tolerably well, but I soon found that it was 
absolutely necessary to hold on to the brute on 
whose back I was mounted, after thg fashion the 
stable boy had described. The animal was so 
lean that the saddle would not set to his back, 
and seemed to be slipping off at every step, and 
he held his head so low that I found it impossi- 
ble to sit upright on his back. I was compelled 
to seize his mane with both hands, and in this 
ludicrous position, with an urchin of twelve 
years holding on to the scraggy tail of the horse 
and belaboring him heartily with a eundgel, 
I sallied fourth through the long streets of James- 
town, to visit the tomb of the deceased conqueror 
of continental Europe. 

The spot has been so often described that I 
shall be very brief in my notice of it. It is about 
two miles from Jamestown, the road, for the most 
part, being over a range of precipitous cliffs, a 
mere path on the edge of the precipices, at the 
base of which the Atlantic ocean rolls and dashes 
against the rocks with a roar like thunder. In 
some places a single false step would prove fatal 
to both horse and rider. The tomb is near a 
spring, a short distance from Longwood, the cot- 
tage in which the exile lived and died, and which 
is now in a dilapidated condition, or at least, 
was then. Hubert, the ancient sergeant of the 
imperial guard, who remained a voluntary guar- 
dian of the remains of his beloved master, occu- 
pied a room in it. The other apartments were 
untenanted. It was a wretched place, and at no 
time could have been an agreeable residence ; but 
I passed through the rooms, thinking, meanwhile, 


‘of the glories and the sad vicissitudes in the life 


of the wonderful man whose boncs laid beneath 
the shade of the group of willows in sight of the 
window of Sergeant Hubert’s room. The grove 
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is situated in a small circular enclosure, sur- 
rounded*by naked and precipiteus rocks, rising 
to the height of hundreds of yards on all sides ; 
between these rocky mountains, in one direction, 
there is a view of the south Atlantic ocean, far 
beneath and stretching, unbroken by any object, 
to the distant horizon. A plain marble slab, 
without any inscription, surrounded by five weep- 
ing willows, covered the spot beneath which laid 
the remains of one for whose ambitious aspir- 
ations the world was once too limited. 

I procured a slip from the most thrifty of the 
willows, which I carried sufely home. It is now 
a fair sized tree on Clapham Common, near Lon- 
dou, and I here reassure the venerable old lady 
who prides herself in the possession of it, that it 
is a scion of the veritable Bonaparte willow. 
T.icse willows are now no more. So great was 
th demand for slips, that the trees were ruined ; 
but willows are still cultivated by the shrewd in- 
habitants of the island, and slips sold to credu- 
lous passengers who touch at St. Helena, as the 
genuine article. It is by no means an easy task 
to cultivate a thrifty willow in the shallow soil 
of the rocky island, but those who manage to do 
this, enjoy a pretty income, derived from the sale 
of slips from spurious Bonaparte willows. 

Two days after I had made this pilgrimage, 
two frigates from France cast anchor in the har- 
bor of Jamestown. It was on the 4th of Octo- 
ber, 1840. One of the frigates was the Belle 
Poule, commanded by the Prince de Joinville, 
second sen of Louis Philippe, then the reigning 
monarch of the French. The priace, who was 
high admiral of the French navy, had the com- 
mand of the expedition. On the 25th of the 
same month, twenty-five years from the day 
when the illustrious exile landed on the island, 
the coffins containing the remains were disin- 
terred. A procession was formed at midnight, 
comprising the Prince de Joinville and his ofli- 
cers, the ecclesiastics who had come from France 
in the frigates, the French and English commis- 
sioners, the governor of the island, and by ex- 
press permission, the officers of the British men- 
of-war then in the harbor, and the numerous 
assemblage proceeded to the tomb. 

The rain poured down in torrents, yet scarcely 
one person who had permission to join the pro- 
cession, absented himself. Minute guns were 
fired throughout the night, and the bells of the 
ships in the harbor and those of the church at 
Jamestown, were tolled incessantly. Several 
hours were occupied in removing the earth, and 
it was daylight ere the coffins, three in number, 
were raised. They were placed under shelter 
and opened, and the procession marched slowly 
round and gazed upon the remains. Thus for 
one moment, nineteen years after his decease, I 
saw the form of him whose name once carried 
terror throughout Europe. The corpse was 
clothed in the uniform he had been accustomed 
to wear at the head of his army, and, strange to 
say, neither the body nor the clothing appeared 
to be decayed. Ihad but a momentary glance 
at the face of the corpse, but as I passed the foot 
of the coffin, I noticed that one of the great toes 
protruded from the toe of the boot, which had 
rotted away. Meanwhile General Bertrand and 
Count la Casas, quite aged men, with others who 
had been the companions of the emperor during 
the six weary years of his exile, among them the 
faithful Sergeant Hubert, stood uncovered beside 
the coflin, gazing intently upon the corpse, ap- 
parently absorbed in grief. The coffin was then 
immediately clo-ed up, and the procession re- 
formed, and, amidst bursts of mournful music 
from numerous bands, the remains were con- 
veyed to the town and carried on board the 
Belle Poute. 

The inhabitants of the town all displayed em- 
blems of mourning. Business was suspended. 
The yards of the British and French ships were 
manned. Still the minute guns were fired, until 
the car containing the coffins was lowered into 
the hold of the frigate. It was, perhaps, the 
most singular, the most solemn, the most impos- 
ing spectacle ever beheld. 

Three days after the body was received on 
board the Belle Poule, the French frigates sailed 
for France, and on the day following the Alert 
also sailed from the island, bound for St. 
Thomas. Here we were called upon to attend 
the obsequies of one of our’own countrymen. 
Captain Owen, of the Active brig-of-war, died 
after three days illness of coast fever, contracted 
while the vessel he commanded was lying in the 
harbor of St. Thomas’ island. 

This officer had been six years on the coast, 
and had been the greatest scourge to the slavers 


that they had ever known. He had taken, der- 
ing that period, no less than sixty-four prizes, 
many of them of great value, and had greatly en- 
riched himself in consequence. Up to the hour 
when he was taken down with the fever, he had 
enjoyed uninterrupted and excellent health, and 
he believed himself to be perfectly acclimated. 
Three years is the utmost period during which 
the crew of a vessel of-war are allowed to remain 
on the African station. Generally they are re- 
lieved in two years, on account of the danger of 
a long exposure to the pernicious influences of 
the climate. 

Twice Lieutenant Owen had been relieved, 
but on both occasions he offered to take the place 
of the officer sent out to relieve him, and as the 
prospects of prize money are seldom sufficiently 
tempting to cause a naval officer to choose the 
African station, in both instances his offers had 
been gladly accepted. He had asserted that he 
would only return home when the admiralty sent 
him out his commander’s commission. It came 
out to Sierra Leone a week after he was laid be- 
neath the sod in the burying ground at Free- 
town, where the corpse of the deceased officer 
was carried for interment. 

Ilis remains were followed to the grave by the 
officers of the ships-of-war in the harbor of Free- 
town, the captains of the merchantmen, and the 
white inhabitants of the colony. The day after 
the interment, news was received of the arrival 
off the Guinea coast of three suspected slavers, 
and we immediately made sail on board the 
Alert, and proceeded in pursuit. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE DAUGHTER OF ST. MARK. 


MARY A. LOWELL. 


bY 


Neary three centuries ago, there stood in 
one of the narrow streets of Venice the Floren- 
tine Bank of Salviata. To this wealthy institu- 
tion young men of good birth were often attached 
as clerks; and the number of gentlemen, and 
even noble assistants empioyed here, was an ev- 
idence that those of reduced means did not dis- 
dain this mode of mending their fallen fortunes. 

Among the numerous clerks who held respon- 
sible situations in the bank, with no loss of self- 
respect or of popular favor, was Picro Buon- 
aventuri, a young gentleman of handsome per- 
son and attractive manners. His constant pres- 
ence at the bank during all hours of the day, 
would seem to imply that he had some extraor- 
dinary interest in its operations, and he was fre- 
quently addressed hy those who came to do busi- 
ness as if he were one of the partners of the 
institution. 

But the secret of his constant stay, even when 
the other clerks had departed, and the banking- 
room itself was closed for the day, was easily 
accounted for by the opportunities which he pos- 
sessed of seeing the young and beautiful girl 
who lived opposite the bank, and from the nar- 
rowness of the streets, was accessible to signs, 
and even words, from her handsome neighbor. 

The residence of the young girl was none 
other than the palace of Bartolommeo Capello, 
one of the most illustrious of the Venetian no- 
bility ; and she herself was his only daughter, 
reared in all the luxury and magnificence of 
Venice at that time. Young, beautiful and fas- 
cinating, with a face that expressed every feeling 
of her heart, and a figure whose grace was per- 
feetly indescribable, she had already wearied of 
flattery, and of the tiresome attentions of her 
father’s guests, and was glad to exchange it for 
the more timid, yet welcome admiration, so qui- 
etly expressed by the handsome countenance 
opposite. 

A few months passed, in which the love be- 
tween the two thoughtless young creatures pro- 
gressed ; and in compliance with Piero’s urgent 
solicitations, Bianca Capello consented to he- 
come the bride of the handsome clerk. No oye 
knew aught of the matter save Bianca’s old 
nurse. Yielding to the prayers and tears of her 
darling, she promised her assistance in the affair, 
and the whole of the ensuing summer saw the 
husband and wife alternately visiting each other, 
whenever Catherine could manage a meeting 
apart from the eyes of others, and keeping the 
vigil which their devotion to each other some- 
times rendered too long for her old eyes to resist 
the temptation of closing. All this time Bianca 
firmly believed that her young husband was one 
of the principal partners at the bank; and that 
if the marriage was discovered by her father, his 


indignation weuld neither be very strong nor 
lasting ; and Piero, supposing that she knew his 
situation, made ne allusion to it whatever. 

A warm summer evening had succeeded a 
most beautiful day, through which Bianca had 
been impatiently longing to visit Piero. Already 
her father hdd retired, worn out with the heat, 
aud Catherine, unable to overcome the approach 
of sleep, had yielded herself to its influence, and 
lay, with the freedom of a privileged attendant, 
on a couch in her young mistress’s room. 

“Wake, Catherine,” said Bianca, who had 
been watching the last lingering footstep as it 
left the bank, and saw Piero’s ingenious signal 
for her coming. “ Wake now, lazy one, and 
watch for me when I come.” 

“QO, holy virgin!” muttered Catherine in her 
sleep, “ the darling will never think of going out 
to-night.” 

Bianca playfully shook her, and succeeded in 
making her sit bolt upright—brought her a quan- 
tity of fruit and cakes, Which she insisted would 
keep her awake, and tripped lightly off to her 
trysting place, leaving the door open. A few 
moments after, a tradesman who came for family 
orders left the house, and as he went out, he 
closed the door. Catherine’s head already lay 
back upon the couch, and she was again in the 
land of dreams. 

When the young wife returned to her father’s 
house, just ds the gray light of dawn appeared, 
she found herself shut out. She could not wake 
her nurse, and as detection must now necessarily 
fullow, she went back to Piero, who hastily col- 
lected all that he possessed, and long before the 
sun was up, they were on the bosom of the 
Adriatic, bound to Florence. 


* Dark ills might betide them, 
But fa e could not guide thaem 

Where foes were more bitter, or friends were less kind.” 

Nothing could have been more astounding, or 
in fact more unpleasant, to the father of Piero, 
than the advent of such an inmate to his poverty- 
stricken mansion, from which every luxury, and 
almost necessity, had long been excluded. His 
wife, the victim of sickness and helplessness, had 
required a servant, and this charge had swal- 
lowed up almost the whole income which the 
small salary of Piero had enabled him to bestow 
upon his parents. This servant they were now 
compelled to part with ; and the delicate and re- 
fined Bianca, to whom life had hitherto seemed 
like a fairy tale, was absolutely obliged to per- 
form the lowest and most menial services for the 
household. 

Meantime, all Venice was shocked and indig- 
nant. The Capelli were grand in their terrible 
indignation, and all Italy were loud in sympathy 
—-partly with the young couple, and partly with 
the noble family, whose pride had received an 
irrecoverable blow from this unfortunate event. 
A price of two thousand ducats was set upon the 
head of Piero. His father’s brother was arrested, 
thrown into a Venetian prison, and died there. 

Still, through all, the young husband and his 
wife remaincd close prisoners, cheerfully submit- 
ting to all the privations and terrors of their sit- 
uation for the sake of each other. And so 
might it still have been—the old, but ever renew- 
ing tale of poverty, sweetened by love—had not 
the beautiful wife attracted the notice of Fran- 
cesco, the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

The duke was then unmarried. He had heard 
the story of the marriage, and was curious to see 
the bride. Chance favored him as he was driv- 
ing across the Place of Saint Mark. Looking 
up at the windows of the Buonaventuri mansion, 
‘now fast going to ruin and desolation, he saw a 
form at the window, which from its beauty and 
grace, he could not doubt was that of the much 
talked of daughter of the Capelli. From that 
time the poverty ceased ; but it was with the loss 
of honor to the erring and unfortunate pair. 
Piero and Bianca accepted magnificent lodgings 
near the palace; and the former, as if to pay 
him for the sacrifice of all that was dear to him, 
plunged himself into every species of dissipation. 
During this time, the grand duke had married 
Giovanna of Austria, but with little affection be- 
tween them. 

Not long after, Piero was met by some ruffians 
at the corner of Via Maggio, not far from his 
own door, and after bravely resisting his assail-“ 
ants, he was overpowered and murdered. The 
Grand Duchess Gjpvanna died in 1578, hastened 
to her death, doubtless, by the neglect and in- 
fidelity of her husband, leaving four children to 
the care and training of such a father! Only 
two months elapsed, ere the grand duke, after 
twice perjuring himself, once to the church, and 


once to the beautiful but frail Bianca, at length 
braved the ridicule of his peers by a marriage, 
which, fur a time, was kept secret; Bianca re- 
moving te the palace as governess to the children 
of the good queen Giovanna. A year of mozrn- 
ing elapsed—not without suspicion of the mar- 
riage. At the expiration of the yearit was pub- 
licly anneunced. 

Bianca Capello, in marryiog the poor clerk of 
the Florentine bank, had disgraced her family! 
For this she was disowned, trampled on and 
despised. For becoming the bride of shame in 
the person of Francesco, she was exalted by her 
kindred and the whole aristocracy in the most 
extravagant terms. Now she became, in the 
words of Napier, “the pride of her family, the 
glory of her order, the hope of her country; and 
was immediately adopted by a public decree as 
the true and particular daughter of the republic, 
in consequence of those most singular and most 
excellent qualities which rendered her worthy of 
the most splendid fortune !” 


The bells of Saint Mark responded to this de- 
cree; the churches toek up the note, and illumi- 
nations and rejuicings followed. The Capelli, 
father and son, were proclaimed “ most illus- 
trious,” the order of knighthood being conferred 
upon them, they taking the precedence of all the 
Venetian aristocracy. In the palmiest days of 
Venice, nothing was more splendid than the cer- 
emonials connected with this marriage. ‘The 
Venetian ‘ Privilegio’ of adoption was taken,”’ 
says Napier, “to Florence by Santa Ziore, fol- 
lowed by two ambassadors, charged to invest 
Bianca with the prerogatives of her new rank, 
and assist at her nuptials.” 

The twelfth of October, 1579, saw the grand 
conclusion of the ceremonials, at the hall of the 
old republican palace. Bianca was again de- 
clared the true and legitimate daughter of the 
republic, her uncle, the Patriarch of Aquileia, 
pronounced a discourse on the utility of this mar- 
riage, and the dignity of being adopted by Saint 
Mark. The coronation took place, and was fol- 
lowed by high mass at the cathedral, whither the 
whole assembly proceeded. 

Bianca's father and brother remained at court 
with high honors—perfectly satisfied that the 
daughter and sister had not disgraced herself by 
this connexion ! 

The end had not yet come, but was fast ap- 
proaching. The grand duke had been taking 
violent exercise, and while yet heated he sat 
down by the water-side to rest. Cold and fever 
ensued, which, with his usual obstinacy, he in- 
sisted on managing himself; and on the nine- 
teenth of October, eight years after the grand 
ceremonials of Bianca’s coronation, he expired. 
Eleven hours after the grand duke was taken ill, 
Bianca was seized with similar symptoms. Ru- 
mor attributed both attacks to poison; bat prob- 
ably there were other influences of air and the 
life which both led in imprudently eating and 
drinking. 

From the moment Bianca was taken, she 
seemed assured that they should both die, and 
that only a few hours would intervene between 
her husband's death and her own. When he had 
passed away, the attendants strove to conceal 
it from her; but she was convinced that all was 
over. 

“ And I, too, must die with my lord !” was the 
one calm sentence with which she turned her face 
to the wall; and exactly eleven hours after her 
husband’s death, the graceful, beautiful, frail, 
erring Bianca Capello, the bride of Tuscany and 
Daughter of Saint Mark, was no more. 

Her remains were denied the right of burial 
with that of the grand duke, and his successor 
caused her armorial bearings to be erased from 
the escutcheon of the Medici and replaced with 
those of Austria, in honor of the lamented Gio- 
vanna of Austria. Nor would he allow Bianca 
to be ever spoken of as the grand duchess, but 
always as “ La Pessima Bianca.” 


> 


THE RICHEST MAN IN PROVIDENCE. 


The Hartford Post, in speaking of Cyrus But- 
ler of Providence, says he was worth, when he 
died, some five millions of dollars, yet he lived 
poorer than most men not worth one thousand 
dollars. Salt codfish was a standard dish with 
> him, and even in his last sickness it is said that, 
he upbraided those who had the care of him for 
their extravagance in providing delicacies for 
him, assuring them that he could not afford it. 
He was a bachelor, and a snuff taker. His snuff 


he kept in a large box and bought it by the cent’s 
worth. There was but one stoie in Providence 
where he could get his. box filled for a cent, and 
the old man used to patronize that store, a mile 
x required filling. 


distant, whenever his 
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{From our own Correspondent.} 


Foncuat, MADEIRA 
Jan. 12, 1859. 

My pear Mr. Batiov,—It is now more 
than a year ago that I left Boston, in a sad and 
serious frame of mind, a lonely traveller, leaving 
all my friends behind me, on that most trying of 
expeditions, a voyage in pursuit of health. 
Leave-taking is always a serious business, but 
when you never expect again to see the faces of 
dear friends from whom you are parting, it has 
almost the bitterness of death. Weak and feeble 
then, I embarked on my lonely voyage, never 
expecting to return. But under what a different 
aspect does the new year open! With what feel- 
ings of gratitude to a kind Providence does my 
heart swell, as with renovated frame and buoy- 
ant mind, I inhale the pure and balmy air of 
these islands—which to breathe is joy enough. 
My existence is dream-like, and day succeeds 
day, like one glorious vision following another. 
In spite of the trying scenes I witness in my 
daily rides and walks, the grim poverty which 
darkens my Eden, my days and nights are days 


and nights of joy. I have resumed all my old 
occupations—I can enjoy my favorite books— 
music has charms for me once more—I can 
walk and ride and sketch and write without 
painful effort—and it is with some hope of being 
useful to you that I am now dallying with pen 
and pencil to-day. Enclosed, please find -a 
sketch of Funchal, which, as you know, is the 
capital of Madeira, the principal island of this 
group. A striking feature in the scene are the 
tall voleanic mountains, which descend sharply 
and precipitous into the water. The gleaming 
houses are nestled on the ledges like eagle-nests. 
Conspicuous among the shipping in the fore- 
ground, I have represented the fine steam-frigate 
Fulton, with the. glorious stars and_ stripes 
she so gallantly upholds waving in the breeze. 
A little farther on are a British gun-boat, the 
French ship-of-the-line Penelope, and close at 
hand a pleasure-yacht. Let me mention a grat- 
itying fact—the name of American is a pass- 
port to the hospitalities of the island. The 


people are very kind to all strangers; but 
most particularly so to our countrymen, as I 


have often had occasion to acknowledge. Ex- 
President Pierce and his lady were great favor- 
ites here, and left and carried away agreeable 
impressions. There are not many American 
visitors to the island, on account of the want of 
direct communication ; but still they are always 
to be met with. The streets of Funchal are 
steeper than any at the west end of Boston. 


| few years, in addition to the failure of the wine- 


crop, the potato rot has been almost universal, 


| creating the greatest distress, for the inhabitants 


depend almost as much on the potato crop as 
the Irish. It is hoped that the disease will be 


' eradicated. The fertility of the soil is such that 


When they made wine—and that manufacture is | 
almost extinct now from the fatality attending | 


the vines—the casks were transported on wooden 
drags drawn by two oxen each—wheeling is out 
of the question. All your rides are on horseback 
and muleback. Iam the fortunate possessor of 
a nice, easy-going Andalusian horse, which, 
though somewhat aged, is as sure-footed as a 
mountain-goat, a sine gua non in this rough 


country. A favorite ride of mine is hence toa | 


Camera de Lobos, an interesting village five or 
six miles west of Funchal. When the land is 
cultivated it has to be terraced, and strengthened 
by walls and buttresses of stone to keep the soil 
from sliding down into the valleys. Jn this re- 
gion the best wine used to be raised. Within a 


almost any kind of crop can be raised, though 
the character of the surface imposes labors on 
the tillers of the soil elsewhere unknown. Should 
my hasty sketches prove available, I may again 
address you before leaving Madeira. R. 


PORT JACKSON, CLINTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

The picturesque rural scene presented in our 
engraving, was drawn for us on the spot by Mr. 
Kilburn. Port Jackson is located on the western 
side of Lake Champlain, and is the outlet to the 
interior towns of the county. The mineral and 
agricultural products of this part of the State are’ 
shipped hence to Albany and New York, in ex- 
change for the various necessaries and luxuries 
of life. It is a landing place for steamboats, and 
though small, is an enterprising and lively place. 
The Green Mountains are seen in the distance. 


PORT OF FUNCHAL, ISLAND OF MADEIRA. 
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BALL OF THE BOSTON LIGHT INFANTRY, 
AT THE BOSTON THEATRE, FEB. 28, 1859. 


The annual ball of the “ Tigers” came off, 
according to prograntme, on the evening of 
Monday last, and inaugurated the conversion of 
the Boston Theatre into a magnificent ball-room, 
by the most brilliant festival of the season, in- 
deed, we may add, the most brilliant affair of the 
kind which ever took place in Boston. The en- 

ving on this page, drawn on the spot for the 
Pictorial by Mr. Champney, shows the principal 
decorations of this fairy scene, which were 
designed and executed by Messrs. Hayes and 
Selwyn, the artists of the establishment. The 
floor, making a continuation of the stage as far 
front as the parquette entrance, formed a spacious 
and elastic area, which was crowded throughout 
the evening by “fair women and brave men.” 
The spectacle of so many figures moving in the 
mazes of the dance, to the music of a band of 
eighty pieces under the leadership of P. S. Gil- 
more, the brilliant uniforms of general, staff and 
company officers, and privates, many of them 
representing the military of other States, the al- 
most daylight effulgence of the illumination, 
the splendid attire and blazing jewels, and yet 


TOWN AND CITADEL OF CORFU. 

On page 149 we give a view of the town of 
Corfu, anciently Corcyra, the capital of the island 
of the same name, and the seat of government of 
the Ionian Islands, which occupy a peculiar posi- 
tion as a republic, under British protection. 
This place presents many features of interest. 
The Ionian Islands have recently engaged much 
of the public attention, and a special envoy has 
recently been sent thither by the British govern- 
ment to confer with the authorities on the ques- 
tions now engaging the attention of the people. 
In 1818 a university was established at Corfu, 
under the auspices of the British government, by 
the Earl of Guilford, who was appointed chan- 
cellor, and nominated Greeks of the first abilities 
to the different chairs. The annexed view was 
taken from the height on the left of the One-Gun 
Battery-road. At the left of the engraving is 
represented the country-house, built by Sir F. 
Adam, when Lord High Commissioner, in the 
years 1826-27. 
unhealthy, from the marshy land around it. Of 
late years, however, a great improvement in this 
respect has taken place, by the drainage of some 
of the land, and by the formation of a road which 


AY 


If 


more dazzling beauty of the ladies, the flowers, 
the decorations, the streamers, flags and pictur- 
uely grouped arms, was almost bewildering 

in its effect. Among the invited guests present 
were the three Major Generals and their staffs, 
officers of the New York Seventh Regiment, New 
York Light Guard, New York City Guard, and 
many of the general officers in the State. The 
army and navy of the United States were also 
represented. It was admitted universally, that 
the display far surpassed that of the last Tigers’ 
ball in the Music Hall, also delineated in a for- 
mer number of the Pictorial. We have, in 
former times, attended balls given on the same 
_ in the old Park Theatre, New York, but we 
ave witnessed none equalling in splendor this 
of the “ Tigers.” This splendid company is so 
well known that its history has become a part of 
that of Boston. Its officers are as follows: 
Captain, Charles O. Rogers; Ist Lieut., John 
Jordan ; 2d Lieut., Andrew G. Smith ; 3d Lieut., 
Charles H. Allen; 4th Lieut., Wm. G. Train. 
The corps justly pride themselves on the perfec- 
tion of their military discipline, and the zeal and 
esprit du corps of the members. The ball at the 
Boston shows that they are as much in their 
sphere in the elegant pleasures of society, as in 
the sterner duties of the tented field. The dec- 
orations of the theatre will remain throughout this 
month, and a series of balls will take place there. 


| 
| 
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Unfortunately, it proved to be | 


THE MODERN REBECCA, 

The populations of Algeria are more various, 
perhaps, than in any other region of the earth; 
and, at the same time, they are very distinct. 
Thus it is that the modern Rebecca draws water 
for admiring Spaniards, for Italians, for Ger- 
mans, Swiss, Portuguese, French, Anglo-Mal- 
tese. After the French, of whom there are 
eighty thousand in Algeria (but then the army 
counts) the most numerous population is the 
Spanish. There are between thirty and forty 
thousand of them—from the Balearic isles chiefly, 
with eight or nine thousand Italians, seven or 
eight thousand Germans, about two thousand 
Swiss, eight thousand Maltese, and a sprinkling 
of emigrants from Portugal. The native popu- 
lation numbers about 2,500,000, half Kabyles, 
half Moors and Arabs. As a consequence, no- 
where in the world, be it Malta, Gibraltar, Ven- 
ice, Athens, Corfu, Constantinople, is the con- 
trast so frequent between European manners and 
primitive and Eastern life as in Algiers. Here 
are mosques and theatres, palm-groves and bil- 
liard-rooms, mementoes of the Palais Royal, and 
monuments of the Jugurthine war; old colon- 
nades, old temples, and modern gas ; Arab camel 


BALL OF THE BOSTON LIGHT INFANTRY, AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 


passes by the entrance of these grounds, on the 
One-Gun Battery-road. Towards the centre of 
the sketch is that portion of the town of Corfu 
which looks on the military parade-ground be- 
tween it and the citadel, at the end of which is 
situated the palace of St. Michael and St. George, 
the residence of the Lord High Commissioner. 
Here, also, the Senate holds its meetings, and 
during the session the Legislative Assembly, or 
House of Commons, sits. This edifice was built 
by General Sir George Whitmore, of the royal 
British engineers. It is formed of Maltese stone, 
and is one of the prettiest buildings of the kind 
in existence. Adjoining it is the military library, 
of similar construction. The steeple, so con- 
spicuous in the view, is that of the church of St. 
Spiridione, the patron saint of the island—one of 
the richest and most beautiful churches in Corfu. 
Here the body of the saint reposes, and at stated 
periods in the year it is carried in grand proces- 
sion around the town, attended by all the Greek 
ecclesiastical functionaries of the Island. The 
body of this saint is the property of the Bulgari 
family, having been confirmed to them by Vene- 
tian ordinances in the years 1669and 1775. The 
rock on which the citadel stands is of imposing 
appearance, and is a fortified. A wide 
ditch, over which is a large drawbridge, separates 
it from the town. On its top is a lighthouse, to 
guide vessels on their way through the channel. 


drivers and French postilions, Moorish maidens 
and Parisian .milliners, Roman conduits and 
Zouave cantonments, the old Mahometan native 
and the Spanish immigrant—all these things and 
persons jostling one another without limit and 
without confusion. The Moors are, of course, 
the characteristic race. They left the mark of 
refinement and luxury on the shores of Spain; 
and here, also, are they first in arts and manu- 
factures, revelling, as they always did, in the 
forms of beauty and the luxuries of art. It is 
difficult to speak of their origin. We know that 
they descended from Greeks, Spaniards, Italians, 
French, and even Germans, who have intermar- 
ried with Moors, so that except in a few families 
whose genealogical tree is very long and very cor- 
rect, the true type of the Moorish race is hardly 
ever seen. In his occupation asa merchant, the 
Moor is rivalled by the Jew, with whom, as 
trading is everything, in his traffic nothing 
comes amiss, and so he wriggles about in all sorts 
of gain, making hay while the sun shines. 

The striking picture occupying the whole of 
our last page, is a scene in modern Algeria, but 
the oriental female costume, which has changed 
very little in the course of centuries, carries us 
back to the scriptural days, the manners of which 
the picture, to a certain extent, reproduces. The 
subject of our engraving illustrates an every-day 
occurrence in Algiers. A dark-eyed daughter of 


Abraham goes forth, pitcher on head, to fetch 
water; she saunters quietly along, under the 
shade of palm and olive trees, until she arrives 
at the well. She mounts the steps, and takes the 
pitcher from her head and fills it. In the mean- 
time a va of Spaniards are seen trotting 
along the dusty road ; they dismount, and ap- 
proach the well. One, with a natural gallantry, 
removes his hat, and asks Rebecca for a drink 
from her pitcher, and some sharp talking and 
laughing evidently take place. First she will 
not give him adrink ; then she will. Balancing 
the pitcher on her arm in the most graceful man- - 
ner, she dexterously pours the water into the 
mouth of the thirsty Spaniard; but, alas! he is 
not to come off so easily, for to finish the mis- 
chief, she pours a considerable quantity down his 
neck. Apart from the attractive face, Rebecca is 
rather an object of interest, her dress is extremely 
elegant and picturesque, and, no doubt, still re- 
tains some of the characteristics of her great an- 
cestor’s costume; indeed many of them are 
distinctly traceable. The very water-jug is ven- 
erable. Some of the Algerian Jewesses are ex- 
tremely handsome, having fine regular classic 
features and limbs beautifully modelled. For 


the good looks of the Spaniards not much can 
be said. Though their costume is picturesque, 
they (at least such as emigrate to Africa) are a 
hard-featured race, stern externally, but mild and 
polite in their manners. In the towns they find 
plenty of employment as masons, builders, and, 
what comes more natural to them, muleteers. 
They may be seén sauntering leisurely along the 
seaside, with a drove of beasts laden with fish, or 
up in the narrow steep streets of the Moorish 
towns. Always calm, nothing seems to disturb 
them, and everything is done with a regard to 
dignity of manner. If his donkey slips, he is 
sure to come upon his feet in a dignified position, 
and will rebuke the animal with a dignified 
voice. If he asks you for a light for his cigarette, 
you feel that he is doing you a favor, and this 
though they are seldom rich; yet if you wish to 
purchase anything of a Spaniard, your question 
as to the price of the article will be met with a 
quiet removal of the cigarette from his mouth, or 
a condescending wave of the hand, as much as to 
say, “ Now buy these things at once, and &e 
away and don’t bother me anymore.” With the 
Moors, their ancient enemies, they may be seen 
on the Grand Place at night; side by side they 
walk, forgetting or appearing to forget their an- 
cient hatred. The old Moor is scarcely less dig- 
nified in his manner than the Spaniard; but one 
has more sympathy with him. 


| 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“‘Ornecon.” Baltimore.—There is no United States law 
prescribing a certain number of inhabitants as a pre- 
requisite to admission into the Union. Congress may 
admit a territory no matter what its population may 
be. Last year an attempt was made to enact that no 
territory should be admitted until it had population 
sufficient to entitle it to one representative, but it failed. 

Inquirer, Philadelphia.—We shall probably comply with 
your request. 

*Witrorp, Portland, Me.—A proper answer to your 
question would involve an essay instead of a newspaper 


ragraph. 

M. M., Cincinnati, Ohio.—The parties referred to have 
removed from this vicinity. 

“A Surrerer.”’—There is no specific remedy for the tooth- 
ache because there are so many varieties of the tor- 
ture. The most common kinds of toothache proceed 
from the following causes: 1. From hollow teeth; 
2. From inflammation of the nervous membrane that 
covers the teeth and spreads into the gums; 3 From 
a cold catarrhal humor that settles upon the nerves of 
the teeth; 4. Froma general acrimony of the juices, 
either scorbutic or of some other kind; 5. From a 
gouty or rheumatic affection; 6. From dentition in 
children. 

“One oF us,” Milford, Mass.—You are quite right. 
There are very few men that know how to converse. 
Women, on the contrary, are always both ready and 
willing to speak. Women have a most graceful way of 
talking about nothing, which men, in their wisdom, 
esteem beneath their powers. 

* Beginner,” Rochester, N. ¥.—No life is more unhappy 
than an aimless one. You propose to undertake too 
many things. Fix your attention on one art, avoid 
the allurements of others. and you will find your in- 
terest in the work before you aud your powers increase 
daily. 

R. M.. Schenectady, N. ¥.—The case you mention is not 
an uncommon one. It is related in an English paper 
that a soldier in the army in India, having been con- 
fined in the ** black hole ” for intoxication, felt some- 

thing crawling over him. Kuowing it to be a serpent, 
and fearing its deadly bite, he kept perfectly still, 
while the reptile crawled inside of his jacket and coiled 
himeelf up for a nap. When the guard came to re- 
lease him several hours after. the snake, which was a 
cobra, quickly glided away. The guard noticed, with 
surprise, that the prisover’s hair had turned white; 
and he died a few hours after telling his horrid story. 

ReavER.—The existence of angels, and their purity, are 
absolutely required to be believed in the Koran; and 
he is reckoned an infidel who denies that there are 

such beings, or hates any of them, or asserts any dis- 
tinction of sexes amongst them. They believe them to 
have pure and subtile bodies, created of fire. 
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RIVER MAKING. 

The work of making great rivers, like the 
Mississippi and Missouri, is in most countries 
considered the appropriate task of nature; and 
not in all countries does she condescend to do 
such work with the same lavish hand that she 
has employed in these United States. But the 
immense extent and rapid growth of our nation, 
and the beneficial experience which our people 
have had in turning small streams to account, 
for gold washings, have inspired the enterprising 
Yankee spirit with the magnificent idea of mak- 
ing a river which shall almost riva! the great Mis- 
souri. The Kansas River, which, with its two 
parallel branches, the Smoky Hill Fork and the 
Republican Fork, is a thousand miles long, and 
drains the central and northern part of Kansas 
Territory, is a comparatively shallow stream, at 
present only navigable for boats of a light 
draught once or twice a year. But the south fork 
of the Platte River, which takes its rise in the 
Rocky Mountains, and pours a vast body of 
water eastward, and parallel to the northern 
branch of the Kansas, is separated from the lat- 
ter by a table of land only thirty miles wide, and 
in some places only eight miles. It is proposed 
to cut a sluice through this dividing ridge, which 
is not high, and is of a formation easily worked, 
and thus pour the waters of the South Platte into 
the northern branch of the Kansas. This addi- 
tion of water would be very great, as the South 
Platte, at the proposed point of diversion, is 
about one hundred and forty yards wide, four 
feet in depth, and has a current of great force. 

Again; to the south of the south branch of 
the Kansas, called the Smoky IIill Fork, and al- 
most parallel with it, runs for several hundred 
miles the Upper Arkansas, one of the tributaries 
of the Arkansas River. This tributary also 
takes its rise in the Rocky Mountains, and brings 
down to the plains a volume of water three hun- 
dred yards in breadth, and four feet in depth, 
with a current so strong that a man can scarcely 
stem its force. The dividing ridge which separ- 
ates the Upper Arkansas from the Smoky Hill 
Fork, is ‘a mountain spur which soon subsides to 
the eastward in a plain. This plain is not more 
than forty miles from stream to stream, and in 
some places only fifteen. A sluice across the 
plain is proposed, for the purpose of diverting 
the waters of the Upper Arkansas into the south- 
ern branch of the Kansas. The addition of 


these two mountain torrents to the north and 
south branches of the Kansas, would increase the 
latter river by an immense body of water, for 
each of these discharges a quantity of water 
greater than ordinary rivers of twice their mag- 
nitude, owing to their proximity to the lofty 
Rocky Mountain range. The result of their 
combination with the Kansas, would be to make 
the latter a broad and deep stream, almost 
another Missouri, and navigable for large steam- 
ers, far up towards the mountains. 

We have found this stupendous scheme de- 
tailed with considerable minuteness in a recent 
number of the St. Louis Democrat, and have 
condensed it into a small compass, for the infor- 
mation of our readers. A glance at the latest 
and most accurate maps of that region of coun- 
try, will convince any one that a wonderful op- 
portunity is here presented by nature, for the 
genius of man to make the most gigantic im- 
provements which the world ever saw—a work 
compared with which, the turning of the Euphra- 
tes from Babylon by Cyrus, in ancient times, and 
the proposed canal between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, in our own day, appear like 
children’s play. The same paper presents 
another consideration in favor of the execution 
of this startling enterprise, besides the vast in- 
ternal improvement which it would accomplish. 
The Upper Arkansas and the South Platte are 
both gold bearing streams, that have been wash- 
ing down the glittering particles and depositing 
them in their lowcr beds for ages; and it is 
probable that the laying bare of those beds, 
which the diversion of the upper waters would 
effect, would disclose a vast extent of the richest 
gold-bearieg placers than any that are now known. 


A SINGULAR SUICIDE, 

An English ship-carpenter, by the name of 
Sylvester Rupert, recently committed suicide in 
New Orleans, under the most distressing and 
mournful circumstances. Last October he and 
his wife lost a favorite child by the name of Liz- 
zie, and the death of the little girl so preyed 
upon the father’s mind that he could think of 
nothing else. He built a tomb for the departed 
one with his own hands, and then removed the 
body there, from the grave where it had been 
buried. After this it was his habit to make fre- 
quent visits to the cemetery, open the tomb, and 
gaze upon the remains of his child. This prac- 
tice was persisted in for nearly three months, 
until at length his morbid grief so deranged his 
mind, that he became utterly discouraged as to 
his worldly prospects and wished for death. 
Having planted two shrubs at the door of the 
tomb, he retired within the structure, fastening 
the door upon the inside, and lying down be- 
side the coffin, poisoned himself with laudanum. 
His wife became alarmed at his absence from 
home, and upon visiting the cemetcry, discov- 
ered appearances about the tomb which led her 
to remove the covering from the top. Upon 
doing so, she saw the dead body of her husband 
within, and fainted at the sight. 


THE SHAW CASE. 

The Supreme Court of Massachusetts has just 
disposed for the sixth time of the claim of Mrs. 
Sarah E. Shaw against the Worcester Railroad 
Company. Mrs. Shaw is the widow of George 
W. Shaw, who was killed in January, 1852, by 
being run over by a train on the Boston and 
Worcester Railroad, at a crossing in Newton. 
At the time of the accident she was riding in a 
sleigh with her husband, and received great bod- 
ily injury by the collision, losing one arm, and 
being deprived of the use of the other, besides 
receiving a severe wound on the head, from the 
effects of which she still suffers. By reason of 
these injuries she is entirely and permanently 
helpless, and is subjected to frequent and severe 
illness. The death of her husband left her poor, 
and devolved upon her the care and support of 
four young children ; and it was under these cir- 
cumstances that she made a claim upon the rail- 
road company for damages. Afier much delay 
the company offered her the insufficient and 
paltry sum of $2000, an amount too small to pay 
even the necessary expenses attendant upon her 
surgical attendance and nursing. In the fall of 
1852 she commenced a suit against the company, 
which was protracted until 1854, when it came to 
trial, and resulted in a verdict of $15,087,50 in 
her favor. 

Notwithstanding the president of the company 
had agreed to submit the case to a jury, and 
abide the verdict, whatever it might be, it was 
resisted by the company ona question of .law, 


and after argument before the full court, involv- 
ing increased expense to Mrs. Shaw, it was set 
aside. This was trial number two. The case 
was again tried before a jury in the year 1857, 
and resulted in a verdict of $18,000 for the plain- 
tiff. This was trial number three; and one 
would think that its result might have taught the 
company not to subject this poor widow to furth- 
er expense, but to pay the damages to which she 
was fairly entitled. But no, the company relied 
upon its wealth and influence to bring about a 
different result, and so resisted this second ver- 
dict on the plea that the damages were excessive. 
Upon this plea trial number four took place, be- 
fore the full court, still at additional expense to 
Mrs. Shaw, and the court again sét the verdict 
aside. A third jury trial followed, making trial 
number five of this protracted case; and this 
time eleven of the jury agreed upon a verdict 
of $20,000 for the plaintiff. But there was one 
who could sce no reason why a rich corporation 
should pay a poor widow for mutilating her body 
and destroying her hea'th ; and because he could 
not bring the eleven ob-tinate fellows over to his 
views, he held out against them, and the case 
was taken from the jury. Trial number six took 
place in January last, and this time the jury did 
agree, rendering a verdict for $22,250 in favor 
of Mrs. Shaw. This is a strictly righteous judg- 
ment upon the company, for their scilish and un- 
manly course in resisting the just claims of the 
widow, and interposing obstacles to the prompt 
and upright administration of justice. The 
amount of this last verdict just about covers the 
fifteen thousand dollars award of 1854, with the 
addition of interest and trial expenses up to the 
present time. But the company have not yet 
learned wisdom, and are determined to procras- 
tinate still further the day of settlement. For 
this purpose their counsel have moved for a new 
trial, on the ground of legal technicalities and 
excessive damages. Will the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts countenance such conduct ¢ 
> 

COLONEL FREMONT’S GOLD WORKS, 

Colonel Fremont has erected very extensive 
works in Bear Valley, Mariposa County, Cali- 
fornia, for extracting quartz-rock gold. The 
principal mining operations carried on are at the 
Josephine and Pine-Tree veins, near the head of 
the valley. From these to the river, a road is in 
course of construction, which is five miles in 
length, and for at least one half the distance 
blasted out of the solid rock. This road is 
necessary to convey the gold-quartz to the river, 
where a mill is erected for crushing it. This mill 
contains one hundred stamps, of ordinary weight. 
One hundred and fifty men are constantly em- 
ployed upon the road, dam and miil, and when 
completed, these works will be the most exten- 
sive and most costly of any for a similar purpose 
in the State. In addition to this magnificent en- 
terprise, which will soon be finished and in full 
operation, the colonel has another quartz mill at 
the head of Bear Valley, which is worked by 
steam. This is in active operation, and employs 
forty men. The mill runs day and night, and 
the weekly product averages over $2000. From 
these details it will be seen that the gallant col- 
onel does not mean to let the grass grow under 
his feet, but will be a rich man if there is any 
virtue in energy and enterprise. 


EASTER DAY. 

This religious festival, which commemorates 
the anniversary of the resurrection, is observed 
with great fidelity by Christians of the Catholic 
and Episcopalian charches throughout the world. 
It would be well that all Christian sects should 
celebrate the anniversary of that momentous 
event, which is the corner-stone of their creeds. 
But religious animosity has in this case, as in 
some others, proved stronger than religious sen- 
timent, and hence we find many sects of dissent- 
ing Christians who do not celebrate the annual 
return of this day, merely because it is a popish 
or episcopal rite. The day is called Easter from 
a Saxon word, signifying rising, and alluding to 
the resurrection of the Saviour. The event 
which it commemorates took place upon the first 
day of the week, after the Jewish Passover, 
which fell that year on Friday. Hence arose the 
weekly observance of the Lord’s Day, or Chris- 
tian Sabbath. By the Mosaic law, establishing 
the feast of the Passover, the time of the ecruci- 
fixion and of the resurrection is ascertained ; 
and since the time of Constantine, a rule has 
been observed for determining the Sunday upon 
which Easter falls, which promotes uniformity 
throughout the Christian world. This rule is, 


that Easter day shall always be considered the 
first Sunday after the full moon, which happens 
upon or next after the 21st of March, the time of 
the vernal equinox ; and if the full moon happen 
on Sunday, Easter is the next Sunday f liowing. 
The reason for this rule is found in the directions 
given by Moses, for the celebration of the Pass- 
over upon the fourteenth day of the month Nisan, 
being the lunar month of which the 14th day 
either falls on, or next follows, the vernal equi- 
nox. There is consequently a wide range for 
the day of the month upon which Easter Sunday 
may fall in various years—reaching from March 
22d, the earliest day on which it can occur, to 
April 25th, the latest. This year the first full 
moon after the vernal equinox happens on the 
17th of April, which is Sunday, and consequent- 
ly Easter falls upon the next Sunday after, or 
April 24th. It will not occur again at that date 
until the year 2011. 
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A Poert’s Retative.—In a private soiree, 
lately given at Paris, in honor of the musician, 
Stephen Heller, a young lady, by the name of 
Rouget de Lisle, played his “ Saltarello.” She 
is a near relative of the poet of the “ Marseil- 
laise.”” Her performance was as beautiful as the 
expression of her face. Yet this bearer of a 
great name and of beauty and decided talents, 
has to give lessons for about fifty cents each. 
Alas ! her fate is not worse than that of the poem 
of her uncle—the “ Marseillaise.” The singing 
of the Marseillaise is prohibited wherever the 
French flag waves. Yet the French soldiers in- 
sisted on singing it when they stormed the 
Malakoff. 


Portrait or Hon. Epwarp Everrett.—A 
beautiful steel engraving from the burin of H. 
Wright Smith, from Mr. Wight’s admirable por- 
trait of Everett, has just been published. We 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Wight’s is 
the best of the very many portraits of Mr. Ev- 
erett, and must henceforth be regarded as the 
standard likeness, occupying in painting the po- 
sition which Powers’s bust holds in sculpture. 
The expression is animated, the face is lighted up 
with the inspiration of genius, and the pose of 
the figure is natural and graceful. Agents are 
now engaged in selling the engraving, and meet 
with great success. 

Tue CommerciaL Butietin.—This new 
weekly journal is now fairly launched and under 
fall sail. The eighth number is before us, and 
presents the unmistakable evidences of a firm 
foundation and complete success. Curtis Guild, 
Esq., the editor and proprietor, is a gentleman of 
experience, good taste and unsurpassed industry. 
The paper has an individuality, and a field of its 
own, being as its name indicates, a commercial 
journal. 


We are ProcGresstve.—One of the sim- 
plest, yet most admirable and convenient in- 
ventions of the day, is Edson’s Patent Self-Ad- 
justing Spiral Brush Carpet Sweeper. No house- 
keeper should be without this handy little aid to 
cleanliness and comfort. You need no longer 
have dust arise in your parlors when you sweep. 
Call on H. S. Chapman & Co., 95 1-2 Water 
Street, and judge for yourself. 


Wuarinc.—A merchant in New Bedford esti- 
mates that the losses incurred by merchants and 
others in this business, during the past year, will 
amount to nearly one million of dollars. This is 
attributed to various causes, among which are ill 
success of the fleet—fall in the price of oil, ex- 
travagance and bad management in fitting and 
refitting, especially at the Sandwich Islands. 


+ 


Increpipie.—A traveller tells of a 
Moorish lady in Algiers, caught out in a storm, 
who was so shocked because her yush mak was 
washed off her face, exposing her features to 
public gaze, that she rashed through a crowded 
street, and plunged into the Mediterranean ! 


Lamartine.—Hachette, the publisher, has al- 
ready paid Lamartine three hundred and fifty 
thousand frances for his last year’s monthly course 
of literature. Still the poor poet keeps sending 
round his hat. 


> 
A Il1xnt.—As perfume is to the rose, so is 
good nature to the lovely. Ill nature renders the 
prettiest face disagreeable. 


» 


Qvuery.—What domestic vessels does acircus. 
rider resemble ? A pitcher and tumbler. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF RAIN, 

According to a writer in the North American 
Review, the quantity of rain diminishes as we 
advance from the equator to the poles, and de- 
creases in ascending to high table-lands. It in- 
creases from the coasts to the interior of conti- 
nents, the western coasts being generally more 
rainy than the eastern ones. At the equator the 
quantity of rain which falls annually is ninety- 
five inches, and at Petersburg only seventeen. 
The heaviest rain falls between the tropics; and 
in Europe the rainy districts are in the Alps, the 
middle of Portugal, the coast of Norway, the 
coast of Ireland, and the northwest coast of 
Scotland. At Cape*Horn no less than one hun- 
dred and fifty-four inches fall, while in several 
parts of the world there is no rain at all; these 
parts are called the rainless districts. In the old 
world there are two such districts, the largest in- 
cluding the desert of Sahara and Egypt in Afri- 
ca, and in Asia, part of Arabia, Syria and Per- 
sia; the other district, of nearly the same super- 
ficial extent, lies between north latitude thirty 
degrees and fifty degrees, and between seventy- 
five and one hundred and eighteen degrees of 
east longitude, including Thibet, Zobi and Sha- 
ma, and Mongolia. In the new world the rain- 
less districts are of much less magnitude, occu- 
pying two narrow strips on the shores of Peru 
and Bolivia, and on the coast of Mexico and 
Guatemala, with a small district between Trini- 
dad and Panama, on the coast cf Venezuela. 

> 
THE SKETCH CLUB OF CINCINNATI. 

The artists comprising this club are in the 
habit of holding stated meetings, at which sketch- 
es are shown, made upon subjects given out pre- 
viously. For instance, the subject is “ Broke,” 
and the ingenuity of the artist is shown in illus- 
trating this word. The different ideas suggested, 
were of a creditor leaving the door of a broken 
bank—a fast horse, who has broken his gait and 
everything else connected with him—a boy with 
a broken knife—a fat old gentleman in a broken 
down swing. One of the most elaborate and 
affecting sketches was one in which the large 
ceutre-piece represented a scene on a river. One 
or two trees are tumbled over and broken, and 
there are ugly jagged splinters of ice round a 
hole in the frozen sheet in the foreground. Un- 
derneath are the words, “It Broke.” ‘The rest 
of the story is told in some little vignettes at the 
corners In one the mother bids her boy be care- 
ful ; in another the boy is skating; in the third 
the father seeks with a setting pole for the body, 
through the ice, and in the fourth the mother 
stands at the bed on which is stretched her son’s 
lifeless corpse. Another vignette at the top, of 
a weeping woman, adds to the pathos. 


> 


A piquant Boox.—The authoress of the 
forthcoming ‘‘ Memoirs of my Boudoir” intends 
to publish her book at Brussels early in the 
coming month. The lady whose life is thus gra- 
tuitously exposed to public view was the most 
celebrated beauty of her day, during the occupa- 
tion of Paris by the allies. The Emperor Al- 
exander, the late Duke of Wellington, Blucher, 
and Talleyrand, all were wont to assemble in her 
boudoir. 

Tue Forensic “ We.”—Barristers have a 
ludicrous habit of identifying themselves with 
their clients by speaking in the plural number. 
“Gentlemen of the jury,” said a luminary of 
the western circuit, ‘at the moment the police- 
man says he saw us in the tap, I will prove that 
we were locked up in the station-house, in a state 
of intoxication.” 


¢ 


GvurssinG ny THE Sounp.— There lately re- 
sided in Ayrshire village a man who proposed, 
like Bailey, to write an etymological dictionary 
of the English language. Being asked what he 
understood the word pathology to mean, he an- 
swered, with readiness and confidence, ‘“ Why, 
the art of road-making, to be sure.” 


Ten Cents.—Step into the nearest periodical 
depot and procure a copy ot Dallou’s Dollar 
Monthly, the cheapest magazine in the world. $1 
a year, or 10 cents pernumber. Fully illustrated. 
Present circulation 114,000! 


4 > 
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AnTIQuaRIAN.—A copy of “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” in the handwriting of its author was ex- 
hibited at Albany on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the 100th birthday of Robert Burns. 


THE MOUNT VERNON FUND. 

Mrs. Cunningham, of Philadelphia, the Re- 
gentof the Ladies Mount Vernon Association, 
has just published an address to the public, set- 
ting forth the degree of progress already made in 
raising funds, and imploring further contribu- 
tions. The association now embraces twenty- 
six States of the Union, with a lady vice regent 
in each State. Through their indefatigable ex- 
ertions, aided very largely by the generous la- 
bors of Edward Everett, sufficient money has 
been collected to make the payments thus far, as 
they have become due. The sum of $100,000, 
with interest, has already been paid to Mr. Wash- 
ington, the speculator in his illustrious relative’s 
bones and fame; and there is yet due him 
another hundred thousand, with accruing inter- 
est. ‘The association also propose to raise the 
further sum of $300,000, for the necessary re- 
pairs, improvement, and preservation of the es- 
tate. The collections now on hand amount to 
upwards of $15,000, leaving about eighty thou- 
sand dollars yet to be secured in order to com- 
plete the purchase, and get a title to the proper- 
ty. The prospects of entire success in carrying 
out the plan of the Ladies Association are very 
good, but the public should act promptly, and 
finish up the good work at once. As the regent’s 
address very pertinently says, a contribution 
of three cents each from the ten millions of 
adults which are numbered among our people 
would bestow the requisite amount for improving 
and preserving the estate. And what, we would 
ask, are three cents, or even three dollars, to any 
live American, compared to the proud reflection 
that the home and grave of Washington have 
been rescued from venal speculation and criminal 
neglect ? 

JAPAN. 

The London Examiner says in religious mat- 
ters it is plain that the Japanese are not intoler- 
ant, for they have three different religions di- 
vided into upwards of thirty sects, the votaries 
of all of which live peaceably together. The 
persecution of the Christians in the seventeenth 
century was a political and not a theological one. 
Before it commenced, the Bonzes, or priests of 
Buddhism, a form of religion introduced from 
India, were the most importunate in their com- 
plaints against the Christians. They petitioned 
the emperor against them, who demanded how 
many forms of religion existed in the empire, 
and the reply was, thirty-five. “ Well,” rejoined 
his majesty, “ where thirty-five can be tolerated, 
we can easily bear thirty-six. Leave the stran- 
gers in peace.” 


Dickens.—Charles Dickens is be- 
coming, in one way, a rival to Albert Smith. 
The great charm of his entertginments consists in 
the admirable mimicry and power of rapidly 
changing his tone and look without degenerating 
into buffoonery or extravagance. We shall soon 
have a chance of judging for ourselves. 


“Captain Bert: or, Zhe Buccaneer of the 
Gulf’’—Enclose us twenty cents, in postage 
stamps or silver, and receive this remarkable 
story, fully illustrated, by return of mail, and 
post-paid. This story was written expressly for 
us by an officer of the navy, and is unrivalled in 
interest. Over 30,000 copies have been sold. 


Foo.isu.—A jealous pated fool in Wheeling, 
Va., recently laid himself liable to the penalty of 
imprisonment for one year and a fine of $500, 
for intercepting and opening letters addressed to 
his lady-love, ° 


To PLeasure-SEEKERS AND TRAVELLRS.— 
Parties travelling to Europe should not fail to 
obtain to obtain their passports in season. John 
KE. M. Gilley, No. 8 Old State House, obtains 
them promptly. - 

Hatrecx’s Burns.—Fitz-Greene Halleck’s 
“Burns ” has been quoted, entire or in part, in 
every city and hamlet of America, where the 
Scottish poet’s centenary anniversary was cel- 
ebrated. 


> 


A CuitpLess Man.—Marshal Vaillant, the 
French Minister of War, says, in a letter giving 
a sketch of his career, “I have no child; and 
this is the greatest sorrow God has given me.” 


4 > 


Recire—To keep water out, use 


pitch ; to keep it in, use a pitcher. 


Gatherings. 


Mrs. Susan Walden and family, of Buffalo, 
have given $1000 in money to the Buffalo Gen- 
eral Hospital. 


The Howard Association, of New Orleans, 
spent upwares of $44,000 the past ycar, in relief 
of the sick and destitute. 

M. Jullien has been giving farewell concerts 
with brilliant success, in the inland cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland. 


The expenses incurred for maintaining the 
military on Staten Island to protect the quaran- 
tine hospital, amounted to $53,000. 

Chief Justice Taney abstains from all society. 
Lord Napier was recently denied an interview 
with him, in consequence of age and infirmities. 


The Rev. R. H. Clarkson, D. D. of Chicago, 
came very near his death lately, by taking opium 
by mistake for another medicine. He laid in- 
sensible for two or three days. 


The Penobscot Indians are trying to raise a 
salary of twenty-five dollars a year for their gov- 
ernor, by the aid of the Maine Legislature. ‘The 
sum certainly seems reasonable. 

According to the Christian Advocate, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States 
has 8939 travelling preachers, 12,436 local 
preachers, and 1,664,387 members. 

John H. Davis, a heavy packer, of Cincinnati, 
died suddenly, recently. A local paper says: 
“He was highly esteemed as a man of benevo- 
lence and enterprise, and was a good judge of 
pork !” 

General Concha, governor general of Cuba, 
has taken measures for the establishment of a 
series of meteorological observations along the 
seacoast, as also in the interior of that 
island. 

England pays the Pacific steam navigation 
company $100,000 annually for carrying the 
mails between Valparaiso and Panama, and 
Chili and Peru add enough more to make the 
subsidary $201,000. 

A large number of petitions from ladies desir- 
ous of a change of name, are before the New York 
legislature. As next year is “leap year,” they 
can then exercise the privilege of their sex, and 
petition in another quarter. 


The gross amount of disbursements at the 
Brooklyn navy yard for the year ending on the 
3ist of December, 1858, was $1,086,607. The 
largest number of hands employed at any one 
time was 2300, and the smallest 1600. 


Freight cars, constructed like refrigerators, are 
now run on the railroads from Norfolk to Lynch- 
burg, with oysters, fish, crabs and West India 
fruit. The temperature in the car is only three 
degrees above freezing point. 

The new army Register gives the total of mili- 
tia at 2,724,426. The regular army consists of 
19 regiments ; 10 of infantry, 4 of artillery, 1 of 
mounted riflemen, and 2 each of cavalry and 
dragoons. The total force is about 16,000 men. 

Public drinking fountains, the gift of Mr. Gur- 
ney, are to be erected at the Regent Circus, in 
the Edgeware Road, the Marylebone Road, and 
at the Clarence Gate, Regent’s Park, London. 
The water will be filtered through a bed of char- 
coal, and the supply constant. 

The New York Tribune comes out strongly in 
favor of a railroad in Broadway, with five-cent 
cars every five minutes from each of the princi- 
pal ferries, to Central Park, and three-cent cars 
every minute, from the Astor House to Union 
Square. 

The Avalanche office, at Memphis, Tenn., has 
been set on fire twelve times within a short pe- 
riod, but fortunately the fire was discovered 
before any damage was done. The incendiary 
proves to be a negro boy, who acts as fireman in 
the press room where the paper is printed. 

The mother of John G. Saxe, the poet, who 
resides in Troy, went to Bennington recently, 
for the purpose of hearing her son read his poem 
on “Love.” Though he has lectured four hun- 
dred and fifty times, this was the first time the 
old lady ever had an opportunity of hearing him. 


A sculling machine, of novel construction, has 
been invented at Greenock by a Mr. Buchanan. 
It is wrought by two levers, but instead of the 
paddle being placed in the stern, it is fixed in the 
middle of the keel, thereby obtaining great speed. 
The paddle is completely hid from sight. 

The fish of North and South America differ 
very materially in appearance. All the southern 
and tropical fish are highly colored, like the col- 
ors of the dying dolphin, while those at the north 
are of a dark color. Their fi@sh, however, is 
more solid and healthy. 

During the year 1858 there were built in the 
Portland revenue district, three ships, four barks, 
one brig, four schooners, and one boat, thirteen 
in all, amounting to 5216 tons. The skips were 
all built in Freeport, the barks in Yarmouth and 
Harpswell, and not one of them in Portland. 

Within the limits of the United States have 
been found and defined 40 botanical species of 
the native grape, including upwards of 100 vari- 
eties, more than half of which are susceptible of 
being converted into wine; and some 10 or 12 
varieties are sufficiently palatable for table use. 

The Vera Cruz correspondent of the New 
Orleans True Delta says that nothing but 3000 
Yankee soldiers will give the country of Mexico 
quiet and rest, and keep any legitimate president 
in power. Not one of the Mexican officers can 
be depended upon—every one in his turn will be 
traitor. 


Sands of Gold. 


.-.. Moderation is the silken string running 
through the pearl-chain of all virtue.-—Nelson. 


--. Old friends are best. King James used 
to call for his old shoes ; they were easiest to his 
feet.— Selden. 

.... Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
and the first motion, all the interim is like a 
phantasma, or a hideous dream.— Shakspeare. 


.--. Men of the noblest disposition think 
themselves happiest when others share their hap- 
piness with them.— Mason. 

--.. The life of a just man isa series of petty 
frauds ; that of a knave a series of greater ones. 
—Bovee. 

.... As surfeit is the father of much fast, so 
every scope, by the immoderate use, turns to re- 
straint.— Shakspeare. 

.... The talents by which most politicians ac- 
quire offices, are the reverse of those which best 
qualify them for filling them.—Bovee. 

.... Every man deems that he has precisely 
the trials and temptations which are the hardest 
of all for him to bear; but they are so, because 
they are the very ones he needs.— Richter. 

. When bad men combine, the good must 
associate, else they will fall, one by one, an un- 
pitied sacrifive, in a contemptible struggle. 
—Burke. 

--.. In reading the life of any great man, you 
will always in the course of his history, chance 
upon some obscure individual, who on some par- 
ticular occasions, was greater than he whose life 
you are reading.—Lacon. 

-++. The conclusion to which I have arrived, 
after years of observation and experience, is, that 
without temperance there is no health ; without 
virtue no order; without religion no happiness ; 
and that the sum of our being is, to live wisely, 
soberly, and righteously.— McDonough. 


.... There are minds so habituated to in- 
trigue and mystery in themselves, and so prone 
to expect it from others, that they will never ac- 
cept of a plain reason for a plain fact, if it be 
possible to devise causes for it that are obscure, 
far-fetched, and usually not worth the carriage. 
— Colton. 


.... When the sunlight of God’s mercy rises 
upon our necessities, it casts the shadow of 
prayer far down upon the plain; or, to use 
another illustration, when God piles up a hill of 
mercies, he himself shines behind them, and he 
casts on our spirits the shadow of prayer, so that 
we may rest certain, if we are in prayer, our 
prayers are the shadows of merey.— Spurgeon. 


Joker's Budget. 


When is a lady’s cheek not a cheek ? 
it is a little pale (pail). 

What kind of a fever have those who wish to 
have their names in print? Type-us fever. 


When 


“Why is your thumb, when putting on a 
glove, like eternity?” ‘ Because it is ever /ast in 
(everlasting) !” 

Why is the electric telegraph like a prosy 
story-teller? Because they are long wiredrawn 
communications. 

When is a beggar like one of our most faithful 
Indian tribes? When he’s a Sikh in arms. 
(Seeking alms). 

When Jack Jones discovered that he had pol- 
ished his mate’s boots instead of his own, he 
called it an aggravated instance of “laboring, 
and confoundedly hard, too, under a mistake.” 


At Quarter Sessions one of the magistrates 
slept and snored, a young barrister sent up this 
note to the senior counsel: “ Q.—Why is Sir 
Tunbelly like the first ship on record. A.—Be- 
cause he snores, hark!” 

“ What are you about?” inquired a lunatic of 
a cook, who was industriously stripping the feath- 
ers from a fowl. “Dressing a chicken,” an- 
swered the cook. “I should call that undress- 
ing,” said the erdzy chap in reply. 

Sheridan used to pretend that he put Law 
down effectually. “ When Law said, ‘ Pray, Mr. 
Sheridan, do answer my question without point 
or epigram,’ I retorted, ‘You say true, Mr. 
Law—your questions are without point or 
epigram.’ ” 

Sambo bought a patriarchal turkey. ‘‘ I took 
him home,” says he, “my wife bile him tree 
hours and den him crow! My wife den pop 
him into de pot wid six pound o’ taters, and he 
kick em all out;—he mus a been as old as dat 
Kefooselum.” 

A traveler relating his adventures, told the 
company that he and his servant had made 
fifty wild Arabs run; which startling them, 
he observed that there was no great merit 
in that—“ for,” said he, “we ran, and they ran 
after us.” 

As two country lads were passing-a druggist’s 
establishment where a sign was exhibited which 
had on it the words, “Congress Water,” oneg 
asked the other what sort of water that was. 
“ Why, you fool,” replied his companion, “ that’s 
what they spout at Congress.” 

“Any sleighing out your way, Bob?” 
“ Heaps of it, and plenty more lying against the 
fence.” “Fond of it?’ ‘“‘ Nothing shorter. 
Killed five horses last week. If that don’t 
show I’m fond of slaying, I don’t know what 
would.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO ONE AFFLICTED. 


BY EMMA C. VERNON. 


The seabird’s wing is never wet, 
Though high the spray be drifting; 

The stout ship that the tempest met 

Speeds bravely o’er the crowned waves yet, 
Even now the gale is shifting : 

Hope whispers, “‘ Forward and forget!” 
For lo! the clouds are lifting. 


The stars forever in the sky, 
Are brighter for the storm gone by; 
O, long-tried spirit, look on high, 
And cast away thy sorrow. 
Though more than midnight round thee close, 
Let trusting faith bring calm repose, 
The sun will shine to-morrow. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE GERMAN SETTLERS. 


BY ETHAN A. GRAFTON. 


THE year 1742 was witness to the settlement 
of an immense number of people of all nations, 
drawn together by the marvellous stories of 
wealth and comfort in the new world. Mostly 
upon the banks of streams and rivers were their 
dwellings erected, or in some broad champaign, 
where a chain of lofty hills protected them from 
the cold north wind, and where, as soon as the 
trees were felled, the corn began to grow. Here 
the axe of the hardy backwoodsman would 
resound, and the mighty kings of the forest 
would stoop, to furnish logs for his dwelling and 
fuel for his hearth ; bowls and plates for his table, 
and tables and stools for his furnishing ; and last, 
but certainly not least, the mortar in which he 
pounded corn for the coarse bread and coarser 
hominy, which, with milk, formed his chil- 
dren’s food, and often was his own meal. 

Many a miserable dyspeptic, haunted by the 
ghosts of innumerable hot suppers, or the last 
aldermanic turtle-soup, might have envied the 
healthful and robust backwoodsman his simple 
and wholesome fare. Coming from that hard 
but invigorating labor, sitting down at the open 
door of his log hut, with the rudely scooped bowl 
of corn bread and milk, eaten with a wooden 
spoon, he could look forth into his little clearing, 
and exult that if the trees had stood for ages, his 
arm had at least “let the daylight in” where it 
never shone b fore. 

So perhaps thought Conrad Weitsel, as he sat 
in the porch which his own hands had built, and 
over which the hop-vines had already climbed, 
hanging their pea-green flowers like a thick cur- 
tain over the door. Beside him stood two chil- 
dren; a boy, whose stout, sturdy figure and 
round, good-humored face were the counterparts 
of his father’s, and a fair, soft-eyed girl, whose 
relationship to him might be disputed. Leaning 
from the loophole which they called a window, 
but which was merely an aperture in the wall, 
sometimes covered by a wooden shutter pierced 
with holes, but now thrown back on its leather 
hinges to admit the air, was the settler’s wife, a 
pleasant looking woman, rather young and 
pretty, and with a smile of decided satisfaction 
at the extension the forenoon’s work had made 
in her prospect. Her husband, and his neigh- 
bors had removed an enormous tree, and the 
huge trunk lay like a prostrate giant before her 
eyes. 

“Come to your dinner, mother,” said the 
hearty voice of Conrad, as he watched her long- 
ing gaze. “You have thought of fatherland 
quite enough for a week past. Now wait a 
month, and we will let you see the sweet waters 
of the river, and it will make you believe your- 
self beside the Weser at once.” 

She turned from her dreamy mood towards her 
husband, and said pleasantly, “ what care I for 
the Weser, so long as I have you and the chil- 
dren?” Yet the sigh which came up from her 
inmost heart betrayed the homesickness which 
she could not conquer nor hide. 

All the little comforts which Conrad could pro- 
eure for his good Lizetta, he spared no pains in 
getting. A better sort of cloth than the coarse 

®wool and flax worn by the other vomen, was 
made up by her skilful hands, and while o:hers 
went, for the most part, entirely barefoot, Lizetta 
always wore shoes and stockings, the latter spun 


and knit by herself, the former made by her hus- _ 


band, of deer-skin like hisown clothes. The lit- 
tle girl too, who was no child of theirs, but 
a daughter of Conrad’s brother, who was 
drowned on his first coming to America, and 


whose wife sickened and died of grief, leaving 
little Alma to their care, was clothed in the re- 
mains of the garments which the two women had 
brought from their home. The child was beau- 
tiful enough, even in the linsey-woolsey cloak 
and coarse hat of plaited grass which she wore 
in the woods, but when she put on the neat blue 
dresses, so becoming to her fair skin and light 
hair, there was not another little damsel in the 
settlement that was half so fair as Alma. 


So thought her adopted brother Karl, and so 
too thought Theodore Alstein, a lad of fourteen, 
the son ofa neighbor who had taken the little 
girl under his special protection ever since the 
terrible event which deprived her of her father. 
For her he had fashioned the prettiest spoons 
from the horns of the deer, the softest of shoes 
from its skin, and for her too, were the most 
beautiful shells bargained for with the Indians, in 
exchange perhaps for a bit of iron hoop or a few 
nails. 

Unfriendly as some of the savages were to the 
settlers, they would do anything or sacrifice any- 
thing for the little Snow Feather, as they called 
little Alma; and it was perhaps wholly on ac- 
count of her gentle ways, and the utter fearless- 
ness she displayed towards them when they ap- 
proached too near the settlement, that the fami- 
lies were indebted for the forbearance of the In- 
dians to molest them. 

But in 1774 the Delawares and Shawanoes 
became disaffected toward all parties, so that it 
was difficult to say which they disliked most, the 
French or the Anglo-Americans. Subsequently 
the fair speeches of the provincial commissioners 
and a few judicious bribes prevailed on them to 
sell seven million acres of land, including the 
hunting grounds of several of the tribes, and the 
villages of others, without consulting the owners. 
The tribes on the Susquehanna formed a league 
to resist this oppressive act of injustice, and 
Tadeuskund, the famous border chieftain, was 
placed at itshead. This was the seed from which 
grew the fatal fruit of Braddock’s expedition, 
perhaps the seed which ripened into the glorious 
harvest on the fourth of July, 1776. 

It was now the commencement of the spring 
of 1755, and Theodore Alstein, now grown to 
man’s estate, had joined the army which was so 
disastrously defeated not many weeks after. 
Karl Weitsel remained athome. Though strong 
and robust, capable of hard work, and delighting 
in wood sports, in which he excelled, Karl had 
not that brave courage that impels men to the 
tented field. He would defend his home against 
a legion, but he could not march against a dis- 
tant foe. Sometimes he felt that this disincli- 
nation to fight lowered him in Alma’s opinion. 
He saw, with jealous pain, how eagerly every 
flying report from the army was sought by her, 
and he knew that, in her eyes, Theodore Alstein 
was a hero. Sometimes the boy’s wild eyes 
would light up almost as if with a destroying fire, 
as he whispered to himself the half formed wish 
that Theodore might never return from the bat- 
tle-field. He too watched the infrequent and un- 
reliable reports, but he watched them with a 
remorseless rancor against him who held a 
place higher than his own in the heart of his 
cousin. 

Late in the summer came the news of the fatal 
termination of the march to Fort Du Quesne, 
and the terrible destruction of the army. The 
elder Weitsel heard it, and coming home, he re- 
peated it to his wife, charging her not to tell 
Alma. She, poor girl, had gone out into the for- 
est, unable to bear the suspense that had been 
wearing upon her heart and brain. Theo- 
dore was indeed her affianced lover, although it 
was a secret to all, if indeed it could be a secret, 
which Karl’s jealous mind had so well guessed. 
It was but the night before the young soldier 
joined the army that the two had broken a ring 
in proot of their betrothal. Her uncle and aunt, 
plain and gentle souls, never suspected that their 
son cherished such bitter feelings, and they un- 
wittingly added fuel to the flame which was al- 
ready consuming him, by playfully remarking 
upon Theodore’s superior claims to distinction, 
in the eyes of the young women in their 
neighborhood. 

If Karl had been left to himself in this state of 
excitement, and Theodore had been near him, 
triumphing in his love for Alma, and hers for 
him, he would have inevitably committed some 
rash act, which would have brought a life-long 
grief to all concerned. As it was, he had learned 
that Theodore had fallen, and he was impatient 
to carry the tidings to Alma’s ears. 

Returning through the forest from the centre 


of the village to which their little settlement, in- 
creased in numbers and cultivation, now aspired 
to be called, Karl met an Indian woman who 
had some pretension to the gift of prophecy. 
With her he had often talked of the event of the 
battle, and, readily guessing from his eagerness 
that he would gladly hear of the death of his 
rival, she couched her prophecy in such mystic 
words as would give him a hope that it would 
come to pass, yet cunningly reserving herself an 
escape from his wrath should it prove otherwise. 
But Karl caught only the impression that he was 
dead already, and his exultation was brutal and 
insane in its expression. 

While he was thus rejoicing a crashing of the 
branches, as of a deer in the thicket, and then the 
fall of something on the ground, startled him. 
He involuntarily grasped his rifle, forgetting 
that it was not loaded, and that he had left his 
powder and shot behind him. It was well that 
he had done so, for on parting the brushwood he 
found that it was no animal that startled him. 
Alma Weitsel lay on the ground at his feet, with 
a stream of blood flowing from her lips. Dim as 
was the light in the forest at this hour, he and 
the Indian woman both saw the dark flow. The 
latter took a small package of cloth from the belt 
that secured her garments, and taking something 
from it, she applied it to the girl’s mouth ; then 
motioning to Karl, who seemed stupified with 
amazement, and the recollection of what Al- 
ma must have heard, they raised her together 
and bore her towards home. As they approached 
the house (the same log cabin, only improved by 
windows and other necessary arrangements), the 
woman hesitated. 

“Can you carry her yourself?’ she asked in 
broken English, and at the same time intimated 
that she did not want to see his father. 


Neither did Karl desire it, and he took Alma in 
his arms as he would a little child, and carried 
her into the house. The bleeding had entirety dis- 
appeared from the moment of the application to 
her lips by the woman, and as he entered the 
door, she awoke from her long stupor. She 
shuddered when she saw who held her, and Karl 
remembered, for the first time since he found her, 
how much reason she had to hate him for the 
part he had taken in the conversation which she 
must have overheard. 

The exclamations of his mother at seeing 
Alma in that state, made him ashamed of him- 
self, and he longed to get away from the sight of 
those who must think him a brute, when they 
were told of his league with the Indian. He need 
not have feared, however, for Alma would have 
scorned to tell his father and mother what he 
had said. 

For two or three days the girl’s life seemed 
hovering and uncertain, and Karl grew almost 
distracted with the thought that he had killed 
her. He dared not go into her sight, and he 
missed the Indian, who was unacountably ab- 
sent, just as he wanted her to prescribe for his 
cousin. 

Late one night Alma was lying sleepless upon 
her bed. Karl had gone to watch with a young 
man who was ill, and Mrs. Weitsel, overcome 
with want of sleep, and uneasiness about her 
niece, had fallen into a heavy slumber in the next 
room. Neither herself nor her husband had any 
suspicion that the poor girl had received an inti- 
mation of her lover’s death, and the secret wore 
upon both like a heavy burden. Anxiety and 
dread, added to the feartul exhibition of passion 
and revengeful feeling in Karl which she had 
witnessed in the forest that night, while he was 
exulting over Theodore’s death, had wasted the 
poor girl to a skeleton, but her uncle and aunt 
attributed it to her disease, although they must 
have known her attachment to the young 
soldier. 

Night waned, and the red coals upon the 
kitchen hearth which had lighted up Alma’s bed- 
room adjoining} were beginning to grow fainter, 
when a shadow loomed high on the ceiling. The 
girl’s first impulse was to shriek, but remember- 
ing the danger of again bleeding, she repressed 
it. How any one had entered she could not 
divine, for she had lain perfectly still, and had 
heard no opening of a door and no footstep. A 
moment’s observation showed her that a woman 
was stealing with stealthy pace towards her bed. 
She called up all her courage and waited her ap- 
proach. She came so near that she could hear 
her hurried breathing as if she had travelled far 
or fast. She bent her head down to the pillow 
and whispered, “‘ Your young brave not dead.” 

Alma caught the sound, and began to implore 
her to tell her all, but her visitor laid her had 


gently on her lips, thus enjoining silence upon her. 

“Poor young squaw!”’ she said, “ not speak 
now. Me tell you all. Your brave got shot ; 
arm break—no more.” 

“Where is he?” asked Alma, trembling in 
every limb. 

“Indian hunting-lodge. Me cure him, cure 
you, too. One here want him to die.” 

The Indian had understood that, then, Alma 
thought; and in fact she had prophesied his 
death to Karl. What could be her object in de- 
ceiving him? She asked her, and the woman 
made her understand with difficulty that she had 
done so merely to ascertain how he felt towards 
Theodore, and then to warn her of his treachery. 


“But why did you take such an interest in 
me?” asked Alma. 

“Don’t you remember a little sick girl that 
fainted by the door one day?’ said the woman, 
in her broken language. 

“T do.” 

Well, this was the Indian’s child, and Alma 
had carried her into the house, laid her on her 
own bed and given her wine to restore her—a few 
choice drops of a small quantity sent her from the 
German vintage. 

“ But tell me of Theodore.” 

The woman said he was ill in a fort, with two 
men attending him. She had gone away pur- 
posely to find him and bring news from him ; had 
seen him and given him tidings from home. He 
would be here soon ; and with this grateful report 
to Alma’s ear, she glided out of the room like a 
spirit, just as as Mrs. Weitsel began to stir, 
if awaking. 

At dawn Karl came home, inquired for Alma, 
and his mother had the satisfaction of reporting 
her in a sweet sleep, almost the first she had 
known during her sickness. Karl was comforted 
in thinking that, after all, she could not have 
heard what he was saying, and that her fall was 
only accidental. He did not meet with the In- 
dian again. She took care to keep out of the 
way, but she watched every opportunity to bring 
a word of comfort to her whom she called Snow 
Feather. 

Alma recovered rapidly. Soon she could take 
short walks in the woods, but she only walked 
thereswhen Karl was at the village. When he 
was at home she confined herself to her bed and 
seemed to sleep. She could not bear to meet 
him lest she should betray her dislike and horror 
of him before his parents. 

Her Indian friend beckoned her to rise one 
day, as she was looking into her bedroom win- 
dow, unseen by any one except Alma. She rose 
and followed her footsteps, but started when she 
found that the woman went straight towards Mr. 
Alstein’s. She drew back and said simply, “I 
cannot go there.” Buta strong hand was laid 
on her shoulder, and she felt herself impelled, al- 
most carried forward into the house. There, on 
a little bed, his wounded arm bandaged and his 
face pale as death, lay her soldier. Forgetting 
everything but the pale shadow lying there, she 
sprang forward and bent down to receive his 
embrace. 

There was much that was touching and mourn- 
ful in that mute embrace, for no word was 
spoken by the lips. There had been suffering 
and anxiety with both, and their spirits were too 
subdued by chastening for speech. Even the 
stolid Indian wiped away the drops she was 
ashamed of shedding. 

Theodore had been at home many days, but 
she had thought it best for both not to meet, and 
Mr. Alstein had been glad that her sagacity had 
preserved the secret of his son’s arrival from 
every one, for he feared the effect of company 
and excitement upon his wound. To-day, how- 
ever, he had pleaded piteously for Alma’s pres- 
ence, and the Indian had promised to fetch her, 
if she could find her alone. 

Soon he was able to return her visits, and with 
one arm in a sling, he was married to Alma 
Weitsel, and took her to one of the prettiest little 
homes in the settlement. Karl Weitsel went to 
sea the next morning and was never heard of 
afterwards, feeling, probably, that he could not 
bear to witness the happiness of the man he 
hated. 

Alma regretted that she was the cause, though 
undesigned, of alienating him from his home, but 
his parents never blamed her. On the contrary, 
they fully agreed upon encouraging her marriage. 
Mr. Alstein was now a rich man, and Theodore 
need not trouble himself to work for a living, 80 
he and his good little wife devoted themselves 
to the beautiful children who gathered around 
them like olive plants. 
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ABYSSINIA. 

In our search for 
striking and curi- 
ous scenes where- 
with to illustrate 
our Pictorial, we 
have halted at 
Abyssinia, in the 
far east of Africa, 
a country interest- 
ing to the antiqua- 
rian and to the stu- 
dent of manners. 
Abyssinia forms an 
elevated table-land, 
and contains many 
fertile valleys, wa- 
tered by numerous 
rivers, the chief of 
which are the Abai 
(Bahr-el-Azrek or 
“Blue Nile”), the 
Tacazze and the 
Hawash. of 
the rivers are lost 
in the sands, or on- 
ly reach the sea 
daring the rainy 
season. Lake Dem- 
bea or Tzana, about 
fifty miles in length, 
is the largest in the 
country. The high- 
est mountain range 
is in the southwest 
table-land, where 
the peak of Abba 
Yaret rises 15,000 
feet, and Mt. Bua- 
hat 14,364 feet. 
The upper part of 
these mountains is covered with snow, while their sides are clothed 
with trees and fine grass. The temperature of Abyssinia is much» 
lower than that of Nubia or Egypt, owing to the clevation of 
the soil, the numerous rivers, and the copious rains of summer. 
The mineral products of the country are iron-ore, rock-salt, and 
a small quantity of gold. The cultivated grains are wheat, bar- 
ley, oats, maize, rice and millet. All the wild animals indigenous 
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to Africa, as lions, elephants, buffaloes, leopards, ete., are found 
in Abyssinia; and domestic animals, horses, mules, asses, cattle, 
sheep and goats, are reared in great abundance. The industry and 
commerce of the Abyssinians have made some progress. They 
manufacture tanned hides for tents, shiclds of hide, agricultural 
implements, coarse cotton and woolen cloths, glass and tobacco. 
The imports include raw cotton, pepper, blue and red cotton cloth, 
glass and tobacco. Abyssinia was comprised in the ancient Ethi- 
opia, and appears to have been the cradle of 

African civilization, but the early history of the 

people is merely traditional. They were con- 

verted to Christianity in the time of Constantine, 

and their first rulers seem to have possessed 

great influence. In the sixth century they con- 

quered part of Yemen in Arabia. The present 

inhabitants have preserved nothing of their form- 

er power, the Turks on one side, and the fero- 

cious Gallas on the other, have almost entirely — - 
separated them from the other nations. For 
more than a century the princes of the ancient 
dynasty have been deprived of their authority, 
and the empire has been divided into several 
petty states, the chief of which are Shoa, Tigre 
and Amhara. Ankobar, capital of the kingdom 
of Shoa, is the only place deserving the name of 
a town in Abyssinia. The first engraving of 
our series, representing lite in Abyssinia, shows 
us the interior of an Abyssinian house, built 
of stone, and belonging to achief. On the 
walls are suspended arms, lances and shields, 
while guards are posted to secure the privacy of 
the host and his guests, who are seated at along, 


low table. The plates used are not of wood, metal, or earthern- 
ware, but are made of cakes of corn, dourah or barley. The en- 
tertainment is usually commenced with prayer. Every one makes 
the sign of the cross and says Amen, after which the servants be- 
gin to serve the dishes. ‘Then is brought on the brondou, the 
favorite food of the Abyssinians, raw, in fact almost live flesh. 
It is warm, and is eaten while smoking and palpitating. An ox 

is knocked down a 
slaughtered before the 
eyes of the guests. An 
immense mass is first 
served to the host, who 
cuts off two or three 
pound, and then passes 
it to the most honored 
guests. Servants bring 
huge masses of the 
smoking beef to the 
others. Travellers de- 
scribe such a feast as a 
terrible ordeal to their 
nerves. The guests ap- 
pear to be naked to one 
sitting at the table, for 
Abyssinian etiquette re- 
quires them to let their 
drapery fall from their 
black shoulders, and it 
remains attached to the 
waist. The guests look 
like so many demons 
as they tear the beef to 
pieces with ferocious 
eagerness. The blood 
flows from their lips 
and stains their hands, 
while their eyes sparkle 
with a savage delight. 
The stranger might 
easily fancy himself the 
guest of a band of can- 
nibals. Some slice 
their meat into strips, 
others fix their teeth in 
a huge piece, dexter- 
ously severing huge 
morsels with their keen 
knives. The soldiers 
on guard at table are 
also served with meat, 
but with them the sabre 
serves instead of a 
knife. Fancy these 
sabres carried like sickles and flashing constantly in unpleasant 
proximity to the faces of the guests! When the brondou has cir- 
culated sufficiently, the table is covered with large dishes filled 
with meat variously prepared, some containing minced beef, oth- 
ers legs of mutton loaded with red pepper. The Abyssinians do 


not drink at their meals ; they cat first and drink afterwards. As 
there is a prodigality in eating, so there is a profusion in drink- 
ables. They serve hydromel (ech), and a sort of beer called beuza, 
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deepen 
they eat glutton- 
ously. Tech and 
bouza flow in rivers. 
As soon as a can is 
empty, it is filled 
and drained again. 
The result of this 
sharp practice ma. 
easily be guessed. 
All talk and gestic- 
ulate at once, and 
the confusion is ter- 
rible. Our second 
engraving shows an 
Abyssinian lady in 
walking costume. 
The dress is white 
with scarlet bor- 
ders. The nails are 
tinged with henna, 
and the hair plenti- 
fully smeared with 
butter. She carries 
a parasol of palm 
leaf. The other 
figures in this scene 
are a female water- 
carrier, and an 
Abyssinian of the 
lower class. The 
women of the low- 
er classes work very 
hard. Our third 
sketch shows one 
of them engaged in 
grinding corn by 
hand, by means of 
a heavy stone —a 
laborious task. The 
manners of the Abyssinians are certainly strange enough to satis- 
fy the most eager lover of novelty. Few travellers have pene- 
trated into the country, and the first accounts received from 
adventurous explorers were regarded as fabulous. In modern 
days, however, the spirit of research, which carries men every- 
where, has made us acquainted with all we care to know about 
the country and the people. 


ABYSSINIAN WOMAN AND WATEP-CARRIER. 


AMERICAN HOUSE, HANOVER STREET, BOSTON. 

Hotel life is one of the most striking characteristics of American 
society, and our countrymen have certainly reached the acme of 
luxury and comfort in the vast public houses every large city and 
town can boast. One of the most renowned of these monster 
establishments is the American House, in Hanover Street, Boston, 
ot which we present an accurate representation, showing the ex- 
tent of its frontage. This hotel is one of the largest in the world, 
but, though large, it is always full, as its reputa- 

e tion has extended east, west, north and south. 
The proprietor, Mr. Lewis Rice, has spared 

neither pains nor expense in rendering it worthy 

of public patronage. In the heart of the busi- 


permits ample accommodations to its, guests. 

‘The rooms are large and lofty, well ventilated, 
- warm in winter and cool in summer, and furnish- 
ed with great taste and liberality. Every de- 
partment is well arranged. The table is an 
excellent one, and the attendants are numerous 
and courteous, and a stranger always finds him- 
self at once at home within its walls. Many of 
our citizens, with their families, are permanently 
established at this hotel, finding there all the 
comforts of a home separated from the inconve- 
niences of housekeeping. The American House 
is one of the features of Boston, as the hotel 
system is one of the features of this country. It 
is a little curious to compare the style of livin 
at these fine hotels with the barbarism delineate 
in the preceding sketch. We have brought the 
extremes of life in contrast on the same page. 


ness quarter of the city, the vast area it covers” 
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Poet's Corner. 
{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 

THE RED MAN, 


nw 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Where are the red men now? Passing away, 
Waning and fading, dying day by dey. 

No more they gather, plumed for battle fierce, 
No more their light canoes our waters pierce ; 
In the green wood no more the council fire 
Lifts in the sunvy air its ruddy spire. 
Farther and farther west the dusky tide 
Melts into night, its channel scarce descried ; 
A few brief years of struggle and no more 
Will living forms produce the forms of yore. 
The poet, painter’s hand alone can save 

The red man’s image from oblivion’s grave, 
But many a story lives whose magic grace 
The pen or pencil in bright hues may trace. 


CONSCIENCE. 
There is a little voice that often speaks, 
Not loudiy. but in accents soft and low, 
in each one’s car; like as the geutle breeze 
Comes softly whispering throughout the woods, 
So conscience glides an uvexpected guest, 
To banquet on the secrets of the heart ; 
Sometimes to chide for deeds ill-done, for time 
Misspent, or duties long neglected: or 
Iiow oft to warn the weak and wayward heart 
From some deep crime or grievous wrong, perchance 
Upon the threshold of commission. Mark, 
If in thine ear that voice should chance to speak, 
Heed well its counsel; for, to age and youth, 
The voice of conscience always speaks the truth. 

J. KE. CHALMERS. 


PAKADISE. 


Health floats amid the gentle atmosphere, 
Giows in the fruits, and mantles on the stream ; 
No storm deforms the beamiug brow of heaven, 
Nor scatters in the freshness of its pride 

The foliage of the ever-verdant trees ; 

But fruits are ever ripe, flowers ever fair, 

And autumn proudly bears her matron grace, 
Kindliog a tlush on the fair cheek of spring, 
Whose virgin bloom, beneath the ruddy truit, 
Kellects its tint and tlushes into love.—Sue.iy. 


THINK OF ME. 

Farewell—and never think of me 

In lighted hall or lady's bower! 
Farewell—and never think of me 

In spring suushine or summer hour. 
But when you see a lovely grave, 

Just where a broken heart might be, 
With not ove mouruer by its sed, 

Then, and only then, think of me! 


PRAYER. 


True prayer is not the noisy sound 
That clamorous lips repeat, 
But the deep sileace of a soul 
That clasps Jehovah's feet.—S1GouRNEY. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


— “The stormy March has come at last,” a wild, gusty, 
turbulent, rowdy visitor How he swaggers about the 
streets o'nights—ripping off awnings, wrenching off sign- 
boards, rattling blinds, and shaking casements. Now he 
knocks off a fat old gentleman’s hat and sends him puff- 
ing after it, as it skurries along the sidewalk, rolls over 
and over in the gutter, or rushes suicidaily under the 
wheels of a horse-car. Now he catches a fair damsel as 
she turns Park Street corner and waltzes away with her 
till her Balmoral blushes scarlet. Off he goes uproar- 
fously to the water side and rocks the vessels at the 
wharf while their dog-vanes flutter in the breeze he 
raises. Yes, March isa rough, rollicking blade, but he 
holds by the handa tender, graceful, ever-welcome at- 
tendant—the gentle maiden Spring. Welcome, thrice 
welcome, to his rough breath. It has its mission. It 
will dry up the soaked fields, it will prepare the earth for 
the birth of the crocus, the snow-drop, the violet, the 
springiog grass. the budding hedgerow, all the glory 
and life of nature awaking from her long, lethargic 
sleep....... Shakspeare’s knowl .dge of human nature 
was evinced by his making his grave digger a jester at 
his business. Henry Clapp, Jr., editor of the New 
York ‘ Saturday Press,” a monstrously clever paper, in 
speaking of the cholera in Paris, says: Even the under- 
takers grew merry at the influx of business. ‘ Ialloo, 
coachy !” shouted out two yaudevillistes to an under- 
taker who was coming back empty by the Champs 
Elysees, ‘have you any room?” * All right,” replied 
the man in black. *“®o not be in such a hurry, your 
turn will come; I have buried people in better health 
than you are!” These undertakers are so wrapped up 
in their business that they even grow jealous of losing a 
party. It happened one day that a patient was removed 
in a state of collapse. The cool air and the motion of 


* the vehicle reviving him, he disengaged himself from the 


others, and jumped down into the street. *‘ Stop, there! 
stop my dead man!” shouted out the undertaker. * He 
is running away!”......Plutarch says, in his Life of 
Alexander, that the Babylonians used, during the dog- 
days, to sleep on skins filled with water. A contempo- 
rary remarks that in these days men sleep on skins filled 
with bad rum......We admire pluck however exhibited 
Aman obtained a decree of divorce in the Cincinnati 
Common Pleas Court. recently, and in less than an hour 
afterward had procured in the Probate Court a license to 
marry again. Courageous man!...... Quiz says that 
some editors are more cutting than sarcastic. We should 
judge so by the way they use their scissors. Steel scis- 
sors do more execution than steel pens...... So the Ra- 
vels can't keep off. We thought as much. When Ga- 
briel told us of the quiet life he was going to lead for the 
remainder of his days in Toulouse. we thought he would 
miss the footlights, and the laughing and applauding 


thousands, and all the excitements of a successful stage 
career. His home is on the stage, and we do not believe 


he awill quit it again till he is unable to throw a summer- | 


set or dance on the tight-rope...... Will the city of Paris 
never be finished? It seems that the government has 
resolved to pull down every building in the Garden of 
Plants, to pull down the Halle aux Vina (which cost 
$6,000,000), and to pull down all the houses between the 
Garden of Plants and the Horse Market, and transform 
the whole space so cleared into a new Garden of Plants. 
A large and splendid building will be erected in the cen- 
tre of the new garden, to contain the offices and museums 
of natural history, comparative anatomy, geology, bot- 
any, and mineralogy. while one wing will contain the 
Medical School (the old one being pulled down) and the 
Pharmacy School (the present one being pulled down). 
This monstrous scheme will probably sink $20,000,000, 
half of which will be paid by the city of Paris...... A 
Mr. Gardner fired a pistol at his sweetheart recently, in 
Minnesota, and she has since married him. Who ever 


taste may be corrupted by habit. Perhaps a man may 
get so accustomed to an offensive atmosphere that he 
will stop his nose in pa*‘sing a garden of jessamines and 
violets. .....General William Walker, the fillibuster, has 
been admitted as a member of the Catholic church. The 
ceremony took place in the cathedral at Mobile...... An 
English paper contains a letter from India, giving a 
thrilling account of a recent tiger hunt. There were one 
Englishman and six Sepoys engaged in the affair. The 
tiger was wounded, aud finally roaring furiously, charged 
right down on the Sepoy s, who gave him a volley, which, 
however, did not stop him. Ile rushed on a coolie Se- 
poy, who, with the utmost coolness and courage, received 
him with the bayonet, inflicting a severe wound on the 
head. But the tiger bore down the Sepoy’s defence, and 
taking the end of the musket in his juws, so immense 
was his strength that the musket and bayouect were bent 
toa right angie; then seizing on the Sepoy, he clawed 
him fearfully. The others drew their swords and slashed 
the animal so that he left the man, when a ball was 
sent through his heart. They took the tiger and wound- 
ed Sepoy, and arriving at the nearest station the Sepoy 
was sent into the hospital, as he was fearfully lacerated. 
Ile asked for four hairs from the tiger's whiskers, which 
he said were a charm to cure him if tied round his wrist. 
But the charm was powerless, as he soon began to sink, 
and finally died......Walter Harper of Detroit has con- 
veyed in trust property worth nearly $100,000 to a num- 
ber of citizens of that place, for the purpose of establish- 
ing a hospital for the sick and aged poor in aud about 
Detroit. The institution must be under the direction of 
a physician of the old school, and of Protestant manage- 
ment. Mr. ILurper is to receive for his own use only au 
annuity of $100).... .Professor Katchenovsky, of the 
University of Kharkoff, in Russia, has written and pub- 
lished a ** Biographical Sketch of the Life and Works of 
Dauiel Webster,” in the Russian language. We hope 
the sketch will be more readable than his name......Ma- 
jor Culbertson, who has just come from the Rocky 
Mountains, says that the head waters of the Missouri and 
Columbia are so near together that he at one time drank 
from the Missouri, on the east side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and a half hour afterwards from the Columbia 
River on the Pacific slope. .....Col. T. B. Thorpe, author 
of the “ Bee Hunter,” is now connected with the New 
York Spirit of the Times as associate publisher and edi- 
tor. The other editor is Mr. E. Jones, fora long time 
connected with the Spirit...... A writer in one of the 
London scientific journals has some peculiar notions in 
regard to the effect upon railway travelling of the earth s 
rotation. It is well known that as the earth revolves on 
its axis once in twenty-four hours, from west to east, the 
velocity of any point on its surface is greater nearer the 
equator and less further from it, in the ratio of the cosine 
of the latitude. Thus, according to this ratio, the differ- 
ence between the relative velocity of the earth in surface 
motion at London and at Liverpool is about twenty-eight 
miles per hour; and this amount of lateral movement is 
to be gained or lost as respects the locomotive, in each 
jcurney, according to the direction travelled in from one 
place to the other,—and in proportion to the speed will 
be the pressure against the sides of the rails, which, at a 
high velocity, will give the engine a gendency to climb 
the right hand rail in each direction. .°~..They are get- 
ting up a mammoth prize dance in Liverpool, Onondaga 
county, N. Y., to come off early in April. There are to 
be 1600 tickets at $2 each, and the dancing is to occur at 
two hotels, ticket holders having the privilege of attend- 
ing both dances, which will go on simultaneously. The 
prize is the new canal boat ‘* Major Ifolt,” avd four 
horses. During the evening there will be a “ drawing,” 
and the holder of the lucky ticket will receive the boat 
and horses,.,...The cost of the New York quarantine 
war was $53,239 58. For twenty-four thousaud dollars 
of this amount, for the pay of the troops, Gov. King 
became personally liable, by giving his note, which was 
discounted in one of the banks of the State, and becomes 
due some time in the spring......It is stated that Pres- 
cott’s History of Philip the Second, of which three vol- 
umes have appeared, is to be completed by Mr. Kirk, his 
amanuensis...... We see that Michigan proposes to build 
a new Capitol for herself at Lansing. It is proposed to 
be fireproof, modern Doric in style, 265 feet in its north- 
ern front, and 205 on its southern; estimated cost 
$500,000; material, brick, faced with Grand Rapids mar- 
ble, provided the latter material sball appear durable 
enough. ..... Some policemen in New York, desiring to 
enter a rowdy saloon to arrest an offender taken from 
them by his friends, were deterred by the very uninvit- 
ing appearance presented, upon looking through a glass 
door, of a line of villains armed with revolvers, waiting 
for their entrance, to shoot them dead. The officers con- 
cluded to—seek reinforcements!...... The whole city of 
London is to be woven over with a net work of wires, 
with stations at very short distances, especially for the 
transmission of metropolitan intelligence. Delivery is to 
be prompt, and the rate of transmission for ten words is 
expected to be reduced to four pence (seven and a half 
cents), or at most to sixpence (eleven cents)......The 
several firms of De Rothschild have a capital or sum 


at their instantaneous command amounting to nearly 
$200,000,009. ..... The Philadelphians are rejoicing in the 
prospect of a mammoth hotel in their right-angled city, 
which wili cost $750,0U0, to be ready for occupancy about 
one year from this time. Paran Stevens has takea a 
Jease of it at an annual rent of $40,000. The colonel is 
just the man to ensure success to a hotel...,.. Bulwer 
and Moore were once dining with Theodore Hook. Says 
Bulwer to Moore, “ We're going to get so gloriously 
drunk that we wont know ourselves.” ** You wouldn't 
know much if you did,” retorted Hook, ..... Toe Mar- 
quis de Martainville, head of one of the oldest and 
wealthiest families of Normandy, has just died in Paris, 
aged forty-five. He was possessed of a large and very 
valuable collection of manuscripts, which he has be- 
queathed to Rouen, his uative place...... Hon. John A. 
Dix has consented to edit a life of Silas Wright, and 
correspondence, etc., have been furnished him for the 
work...... It is a familiar story that a philosophic wag 
once paused in the square beveath St. Paul's Cathedral 
in London, and gasing intently upwards at the dome, 
uttered, and continued meditatively to utter, these two 
words, leans!” The coasequence was presently an 
immense concourse of people, all gazing intently at the 
vast dome above them, and all contending eagerly to de- 
termine whether it leaned or no. Such is the strange 
susceptibility of human nature to the influence of little 
things—a characteristic which is fraught with conse- 
quences the most various and singular...... Kissing is 
rather high priced at Vinegar Hill, lisois. A justice 
there charged John Watson $20 for kissing a lady twice. 


Foreign Jntelligence. 


Matters in General. 

Warlike preparations are still going on in France and 
Austria on a great scale, though the general belief is that 
war, for the present at least, will be averted.—The em- 
peror of Austria recently declared he Pould count with 
certainty, in case of need, upon the strenuous support 
of the evtire population of Germany, but assured the 
deputation of his complete confidence that an amicable 
arrangement of the present difficulty will be effected.—It 
is stated that considerable agitation prevails in Austria, 
Poland and Ilungary.—The Globe's Paris correspondent 
says: ‘Fermentation in Gallicia is such that 80,000 
troops have been concentrated along that frontier and 
Lemberg.”’—It is alleged that the English government 
has completed contracts with three large iron companies 
for the supply of sixty eight-pounders, as fast as they 
can be cast. Au important contract for gunpowder was 
also concluded.—The Opinione of Turin, referring toa 
late article in the Moniteur upon the Franco-Sardinian 
marriage, says the alliance between France and Sardinia 
is quite distinct from marriage; the latter strengthens 
the bond of amity, and has, moreover, the advantage of 
perfectly suiting the interests of France and Piedmont. 
If France is to intervene for the independence of the 
Italian peninsula, it is because her interests induce her to 
do so independently of the alliance just concluded.—A 
letter in the Opinione of Turin says that the grand 
duke of Tuscany has refused to accede to Austria's re- 
quest regarding the exchange of Tuscan for Austrian 
troops.—It is officially announced to the court of Turin 
that the Prince of Wales will pay a visit to the king of 
Sardinia in the spring.—It is reported that Austria and 
Russia appear to be on better terms, and it is related 
that a letter from Alexander to the Emperor Francis 
Joseph had been received, which letter is considered ex- 
tremely satisfactory. 


A Shakspearian of the Bench, 

A new illustrator of Shakspeare has entered the field in 
the person of the lord chief justice of the queen's bench, 
Lord Campbell. During a recent vacation in Scotland, 
he turned his attention again to the great dramatic 
poet; and reading over his plays consecutively, he was 
struck by the vast number of legal phrases and allusions 
they contain, and by the extreme appropriateness and 
accuracy of their application. Ie began by noting and 
remarking upon them, giving them such explanations 
and elucidations as his vast experience and kuowledge of 
the law enabled him readily to furnish. He has since 
put them into more regular form and order, and is print- 
ing them in the shape of a familiar letter to Mr. Payne 
Collier—who in his recent biography of Shakspeare states 
that there are more indications in Shakespeare that he 
had in some way, early in life, been connected with the 
legal profession than are to be met with in all the works 
of contemporary dramatists put together. 


Alexandre Dumas. 

The Paris * Charivari” is publishing a capital bur- 
lesque upon Dunas &r's travels in Russia. The illustri- 
ous romancer is represented in a variety of ludicrous and 
fautastic positions. Wantiog to correspond with the Cir- 
cassian chief, he shoots a crow and a rat; then. employ- 
ing the spoils of this undignified quarry as his writing 
materials, despatches an epistle to Schamyl, “ written in 


_lion’s blood with an eagles feather.” Further, he dis- 


covers a relative in the person of a descendant of the 
Crusaders, whose wife addresses the travellers in the old 
French of the Middle Age romances, and asks him “ if he 
has read Fanny?” Dumas is so busy writing his own 
books that he has no time to read those of others. This 
travestie is still going ov, and getting better as it con- 
tinues. 


Great Forgeries in London. 

Acase has occurred in London of forged bills of ex- 
change having been successfully put into circulation to 
a large amount. They purported to be drawn by the 
Barbadoes Branch of the Colonial Bank on the parent 
establishment in London, and are supposed to have been 
manufactured and negotiated in New York, where. after 
having passed into good hands, they were remitted to 
London to several respectable firms for collection. Those 
already presented at the Colonial Bank amount to about 
£9000, and from the manuver in which they are num- 
bered it is inferred that at least a total of £15,000 has 
been put forth. 


Valuable Documents. 

Mr. George Robinson, the celebrated and universally 
respected auctioneer, of Qld Boud Street, Lenden, has 
just purchased, from the executors of a deceased relative 
of Colonel Hartley, some of the most valuable and most 
interesting documents associated with the history of the 
United States. The manuscripts in question consist of 
autograph letters of Franklin, the French and English 
ministers of the period, and other celebrities, with a map 
of America. in Franklin's own band, defining the boun- 
daries; also the English ambassador's passport, signed 
by the unfortunate Louis XVI. 


Hungary. 

The occurrences in Italy have made a deep impressivn 
in Hungary. From Pesth we learn that there isa feeling 
of general discontent, and that even those who had op- 
posed the defenders of the national cause in 1548, are 
now the first to manifest their aversion to an odious 
power which kuew not how to employ its victory, but 
has redoubled its inhumanity to the Hungariaus. We 
may be sure that the first signal of hostilities will find 
the Hungariaus in arms in numbers great enough to 
defy the power of Austria. 

Toulon. 

Letters from Toulon state that sixty-two war trans- 
ports are ready. The supplemental surgeous in the mil- 
itary hospitals of Paris and Marseilles are ordered to bold 
themselves in readiness for active service. In the artil- 
lery there are companies in which five-sixths of the men 
are excused from regular duty because they are making 
cartridges. A letter from Grenoble speaks of the con- 
tinued arrival of troops and the formation of a Corps d’ 
Armee on the Alps 


From Germany. 

The Press of Vienna agserts that during his sojourn in 
Paris, the Grand Duke Constantine expressed himself to 
the emperor in these terms: ‘* The present rule of Po- 
land is more liberal than that of Lombardy; there would 
be nothing extraordinary in Russia favoring Italian na- 
tionality, while reconstructing Polish nationality by du- 
rable institutions which are worth more than an epheme- 
ral government.” 

Grandmother Victoria. 

The news of the birth of the son of the Princess Fred- 
erick William of Prussia reached Queen Victoria at Wind- 
sor Castle in six minutes after its occurrence in Berlin. 
Demonstrations of rejoicing took place at Windsor and 
at Berlin. The regent and his consort appeared on the 
balcony of the palace and amid vociferous cheering 
thanked the populace for their sympathy. 


Death of Rudio. 

Intelligence has been received in London of the death 
of Rudio, who, it will be remembered, was a party in the 
attempt against the life of the French emperor in Janu- 
ary, 1858. Ile is said to have shown in his last moments 
the strongest marks of repentance. 


The Queen of Oude. 

This lady has replied to the Queen of England’s proc- 
lamation in India, by a counter-proclamation, in which 
she denies the good faith of the English, and says they 
never pardon offenders. This is referring to the promised 
amnesty to the rebels. 

Heavy Fine. 

The court of appeals at Paris has confirmed the sen- 
tence of punishment for three years anda five of four 
thousand frangs, passed on Proudhon, the socialist, for 
sentiments contained in a recent work by him. 


Immigrants from Africa. 

The Moniteur de Colonization contains a ministerial 
decree of Prince Napoleon, by which all recruiting of 
immigrants at the eastern coast of Africa and Madagas- 
car is prohibited. . 


England. 
There are reports that it is on the political attitude of 
England that war is iv reality dependent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eric: or, Litre py Litrie. A Tale of Roslyn School. 
By Frep. W. Farrar. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 
l2mo. pp. 366. 1559. - 

The enterprising New York publishers deserve the 
thanks of the reading world for this elegant edition of 
a charming story of rchool life, at once eloquent, pathet- 
ic and interesting, which has elicited the warmest appro- 
bation of the London critics. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 


Co. 


Soutuwotp. A Novel. By Mrs. 
step. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 12mo. pp. 257. 
1859. 

This work is a novel of society written by one who 
evidently understands it, and has moved in refined and 
intellectual as well as fashionable circles. The plot— 
that indispensable feature of a successful story—is very 
well managed, aud the denouement is startling and un- 
expected. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

HEADLONG Career or Precocious Picey. 

One of the funniest of all child's story books, by the late 


Thomas Hood. Capitally illustrated. Published and 
for sale by Mayhew & Baker, 208 Washington Street. 


Curntosities OF NATURAL Ltstory. By Francis T. Buck- 
LAN», M.A. New York: Rudd & Carleton. l2mo. 
pp. 423. 1859. 

The enterprising New York publishers have done well 
in putting forth this beautiful reprint from the fourth 
Loudon edition of Buckland’s agreeable and instructive 
work. It is written ina popular style, aud eminently 
calculated to awaken an iuterest in the study of natural 
history. For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


A New History or tre Conquest or Mexico. By Ropert 
ANDERSON WiLson. Philadelphia: James Challen & 
Son. Svo. pp. 539. 1859. 

We have already alluded to this work. which has now 
made its appearance in the splendid style which charac- 
terizes the ye publications of James Challen & 
Son. The work is properly styled a new history of the 
conquest, for it contemplates that brilliant episode from 
an entirely novel point of view, and exhibits it in a new 
light altogether. The author has sought by a careful 
analysis of authorities to separate fact from fiction in the 
received accounts, and supports his positions by proofs 
derived from local investigation. Whatever conclusion 
may be drawn by the student of history, no one will 
venture to deny to Judge Wilson the merits of candor, 
discrimiuation and patient research, and all will admit 
that this volume is a valuable addition to our historical 
treasures. For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Teams ror cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
vance of the period of thelr publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourt/en days iv printing Address 

M.M BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 

No. 22 Winter Street. Stf. 


A BRILLIANT BOOK. 


THE AUTOCRAT OF THE BREAKFAST-TABLE, 


A SERIES OF PAPERS, REPRINTED FROM THE FIRST 
TWELVE NUMBERS OF THR 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 


The success of this series has been unexamp'ted in 
Magazine literature; no articles in American periodicals, 
and. it is believed, none from English pens, unless it be 
the Nocies Ambrosiana, have ever attained such a wide- 
spread popularity. The publishers believe that this book 
will have a permanent interest, and will take its place 
with the works of the few humorists whom the world 
agrees to call great. 

For nice and almost affectionate appreciation of nature; 
for knowledge of what is most subtile in human thought 
and feeling; for a genial humor that makes even satire 
amiable; and for poetry by turns witty, tender, graceful 
and imaginative, these ‘table talks’ may fairly chal- 
lenge comparison in the whole field of literature. 


0H A NEW EDITION WITH AMPLE MARGIN. 4) 

Tn one vol. 12mo0. About 350 pages. With Character- 
istic Hiustrations by Lloppin, and a copious Index. Price 
$100 Copies sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of price. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
10 Pus.isuers, Boston, Mass. 


JOHNSON & COMPANY. 


NEW CONFECTIONARY 


RESTAURANT. 


NHE subscribers would inform the public of Beston 
and vicinity that they have just fitted up, at great 
expense, with every convenience, a new and elegant 
KESCAURANT and ICE CREAM SALOON, and are 
prepared to supply the ¢racde generally with 


FRENCH AND AMERICAN CONFECTIONARY. 


Ilaving put in machinery for manufacturing by steam 
power, we flatter ourselves that with our * wnequalled 
Jacilities” we caunot be surpassed in * price or quality.” 

Every description of Confectionary on hand. Families 
supplied with Meats, Pastry, Jellies, Ice Creams, Table 
Oruaments, Frozen Pudding, ete, ete , at the lowest 
prices. Stores supplied. Goods packed and delivered 
anywhere within the city /ree of charge. 


JOHN JOHNSON & CO,, 
No. 4 Tremont Row, 
(Opposite head of Hanover Street. 
CHARLES COPELAND, Special Partner. 10. 


BOSWORTHDS 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLAR 
SEWING MACHINE. 


Office No. 3 Tremont Row, 
Opfosite Ilead of Ilanover Street, 
Up Stairs. 


: The most perfect machine ever made 
Ladies are requested to call at the rooms and witness 
the amount of sewing done on these machines. All 
doubt will be removed at once, and they will gladly pur- 
chase it in preference to any other. 10 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
undersigned having at their estBlishment, 


Nos. 61 & 63 Union Street, 
(CORNER OF HANOVER,) 
the most complete assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
ever displayed in this city before. offer the same at whole- 
sale and retail. 

This assortment comprises every shade of color, either 
dry or in oil. All kinds of Crayons, Brushes, Varnishes, 
ete., in fact, all articles used in Oil, Grecian or Oriental 
Painting. Having the experience of many years in this 
business, 


Messrs. WHEELER & Co. 


flatter themselves that they are enabled to manufacture 


and import 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 

at as low cost as any other parties in the country, and 
respectfully solicit the attention of those purchasing. 
Orders by mail or express from the country will receive 
prompt attention. 

Those wishing catalogues of our articles can obtain 
the same by forwarding their address to 


MESSRS. A. WHEELER & CO., 
— 
t. 


61 & 63 Union Street. 
J. BAKER. J. W. BAKER. 
JOSEPH BAKER & SON, 

No. 820 BRachel St. or S21 N. Sccond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
Babbitt Metal, Spelter Solder & Tinmen’s Solder, 


Dealers in Pig Tin. Re-melted Spelter, Bar Lead, Pig Lead, 
Antimony, Ingot Copper, etc., ete. 10* 


ENGRAVING AND DESIGNING. 
\ J. PMIERCE having many years experience in 
e this department of art, confidently offers his ser- 
vices in all varieties of wood engraving, book and news- 
paper illustration. Reference— Ballou's Pictorial Rooms 
at No. 22 12 Winter Street, Ballou’s Building 2w 10 


HOWE’S BALL-ROOM HAND-BOOK. 
300 Dances, Calls for Cotillons, Etiquette, etc. 37 cents. 


HOWE’S DRAWING-ROOM DANCES, 
Music and Calls for 130 Quadrilles, Cotillons, Waltzes, 
etc. $100. Free by mail. 
MUBBARD W. SWETT, 

128 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 7 At. 


Something New.---Agents Wanted. 
USINESS honorable.—Will pay a weekly salary from 
$18 to $30. Small capital required. No “ hum- 
bug.” For particulars enclose stamp. and address 
7 4t. A. B. MARTYN, Plaistow, N. IT. 


re SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- 

sonable terms. Parties at a distance, by designating 
what engraving is desired, will be answered by return of 
mail, and the price at once given. 5 


FOUSEL’S 
PABULUM™M 
VITA, 
A SIMPLE but scientific combination of vegetable 


extracts, requiring only to be kuown and used to 
become the first resort in cases of ° 


Consumption, Bronchitis, Colds, Chronic Cough, 
Bleeding of the Lungs, Soreness of the 
Chest, Hoarseness, and all Pul- 
monary or Bronchial Disease. 


Unlike other preparations offered to the public. it is 
free from opium and other deleterious drugs or minerals, 
calculated only to soothe and lull the unsuspecting pa- 
tient into security while the insidious disease still 
marches on its destroying way. Neither is it adminis- 
tered in large and pauseous doses. 

It is the discovery of an eminent French physician, 
and testimonials of the highest character prove its effica- 
ey. Many eminent physicians are using it in their prac- 
tice with the most satisfactory results. 

Price $2 per bottle, trial bottles $1. Sent by mail to 
any part ot the country, free from postage. 

F. J. LAFORME, Sole Agent. at Weeks & Potter's, 154 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass., and for sale by all 
apothecaries. tf 8 


REMOVED. 

I. M. SINGER & CO. 

) ESPECTFULLY inform their friends and the public 

© generally, that they have leased the Store No. 69 
Hanover Street, corver of Elm, directly under their for- 
mer office, where they are now prepared to exhibit their 
numerous MaclLines to all who favor us withacall We 
call the attention of all who are in search of Machines 
for family use, to call and examine our letter A machine, 
which is of an entire new construction throughout; for 
beatuess, durability and speed it cannot be surpassed; in 
short, it takes the palm off all others in the world. The 
great centre of attraction vow is our pew salesroom, the 
public will come where they are received with attention 

Don’t forget the number, 69 [anover Street, corner of 
Elin, directly opposite the American House. 


1. Me. SINGER & CO, 

4w 9 B. TROTT, Agent. 

I OM(EOPATILIC BOOKS AND MEDICINES, whole- 
sale avd retail. Poonographic and Phonotipic 

works. Writings of Emanuel! Swedenborg, Theological 


an’ Philosophical. For sale, wholesale and retail. by 
No. 3 Beacon Street. OTIS CLAPP. 


$32 50 EDSON’S IMPROVED 
self-Adjustable Noiseless 
CARPET SWEEPER, 
with the Patent Wheel, which will not wear out the Car- 


pet. For sale at all the Carpet and Llouse Furuisaing 
Stores in Boston, and by 


H. 8. CHAPMAN & Co, 
Manufacturers, 
No. 95 1-2 Water Street. 1m 9 


E have the pleasure to announce that we publish 
TO-DAY 


HILLARD'S FIRST PRIMARY READER. 


Designed to accompany the Series of Reading Books 
compiled by Hon George 8. Hillard. It is beautifully 
printed on tinted paper, and is illustrated with eighty 
engravings by Andrew, from original designs by Billings. 


HICELING, SWAN & BREWER, 
jan3l 2w 9 S338 Washington St., Boston. 


N ARRIAGE AND VISITING CARDS 


FASHIONABLY ENGRAVED BY 
E. A. TEULON, 

149 1-2 WASHINGTON STREET...... BOSTON, 
Directly opposite the Old South Church, 
Successor in the Card Engraving Department to 
MR.N. D. COTTON. 


Parties desiring Bridal Cards, Envelopes, Cake Boxes. 
etc., are respectfully invited to examine my specimens, 
conditions, ete. A choice lot of Mourning Note Paper 
and Envelopes on hand. e 

? A. TEULON will allow a liberal discount from his 
own prices on all jobs exceeding $20 in value. Save this 
adverticement, and call at 149 1-3 Washington 
St., Boston, directly opposite the Old — Church. 

in. 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
ry\MIS REMEDY has long commended itself to the 

most favorable opinion of all by its remarkable effica- 
cy in relieving, healing and curing the most obstinate 
and painful cases of Coucus, Cotps, INFLUENZA, Sore 
Tunoat, INFLAMMATION OF THE LUNGS; BRoncuitIs, WHOoP- 
Coven, and Croup, while CONSUMPTION in many 
instances has succumbed to its influence when all other 
known remedies hat failed to relieve. 

The wide-spread and general use of this Balsam, to- 
gether with the great good it has performed for the last 
quarter of a century, proves emphatically that the past 
has discovered no remedy approaching it in value. 

The only Gexuine is prepared by SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., Boston, and is for sale everywhere. 7 3m. 
1 EBILITY AND JRRITABILITY — physical 


and mental—its CURE without * Cordials,” ** Cura- 
tive (?) Instruments,” or * Rings,”’ etc. With stamp 


“enclosed, address, in perfect confidence. your friend, a 


former sufferer, merely superscribing Box 176, Charles- 
town, Mass. 7 4t. 


BOOKS, PLAYS, PERLODICALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


HUBBARD W. SWETT. 
128 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 7 4t. 


ALFRED MUDBGE & SON, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS AND STATIONERS, 
No. 34 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 
SAVINGS BANK BUILDING, OPPOSITE CITY HALL. 
Wedding Stationery of all kinds constantly on hand, 


and Cards printed at the shortest notice. 
Orders from the country promptly answered. 4t-—8 


ART DRAWING PENCILS—Compesed of 
fine Cumberland powder, manufactured on a new 
principle in an entire piece of lead, without the slightest 
variation throughout. They stand a firm point and are 
easy of erasure. Manufactured by De La Rue & Co., 
London, and for sale by THOMAS GROOM & CO. Sta- 
tioners, 82 State Street. 3w 9 


F YOU WANT EMPLOYMENT, send at once for Mr. 

SEARS’ CIRCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Our Pub- 
lications are considered among the most saleable. Ad- 
dress, postpaid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 181 William 
Street, New York. 8 4t. 


BOSTON MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
Orrice 36 Bromrietp Street, Boston. 


Rev. N. DAY, Pres.....Rev. PEREZ MASON, Vice Pres. 
R. Greene and J. Hutcuins, Physicians. 


Established for the successful treatment of disease in 
every form, on rational priociples. The following are the 
names of a few of thore who have been cured of cancer: 

Mrs. Heary Ames, Fitchburg, Mass.; Miss Kllen Mann, 
Pembroke, Mass.; Abraham Cutting, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Mr. 8. P. HL. Drake, Newburyport, Mass.; Samuel Me- 
serve, Esq., Lowell, Mass.; Elisha Hagar, E-q , Lincoln, 
Mass; William Brackett, Waltham, Mass.; Lewis L. 
Willard, Fitehburg, Mass.; Freelove G. Paine, Woon- 
socket, R. 1.; Thomas A. Mann, Shaker Village, South 
Groton, Mass, Mrs. John Hewitt, Warrensville, Ohio; 
Elijsh Eaton, Medford, Cornwailis, N. 8 ; Rev. John 
Harriman, Canterbury, N. H.; Nahum Temple, Frank- 
lin, Vt.; Joshua 8. Lathrop, Castle Grove, Iowa; Asia 
Madden, Milfori, Mass.; Samuel Whitcomb, Littleton, 
Mass.; Sally Adams, Westford, Mass ; Stephen Nichols, 
Winchester. Mass.; Oliver Messenger, West Medway, 
Mass ; Benjamin Fry, Royalston, Mass.; 8 A Westcott, 
Providerce, K. L. 

Testimonials from these, and from more than five hun- 
dred others permanently cured of Cancer or Scrofula, or 
other stubborn diseases, hitherto considered incurable 
by old school physicians. may be seen and examined at 
the office of the Institution, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 

For full particulars, enclose 12 cents in stamps, and 
send for Dr. Greene’s pamphlet on “ Cancers, Scrofula, 
Tumors, ete ,” which will be forwarded, post paid, by 
mail. Address R GREENE, M. D., 

10) No 36 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


“GET THE BEST.” 
WEBSTER'S 
QUARTO DICTIONARY. 
THE ENTIRE WORK UNABRIDGED 


** All young persons should have a standard Diction- 
ARY at their elbows. And while you are about it, Get 
THE BEST; that Dictionary is Noau WesstTer’s— the great 
work Unabridged. Vf you are too poor. save the amount 
from off your back, to put it into your head.”—VDhro. 
Journal. 

“Every farmer should give his sons two or three 
square rods of ground, well prepared, with the avails of 
which they may buy it Every mechanic should put a 
receiving box in some conspicuous place in the house to 
catch the stray pennies for the like purpose.”— Mass. 
Life Boat. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster's 
Dictionaries as of any other series in this country. 

At least four-fifths of all the School Books published in 
this country own Webster as their standard, and of the 
rewainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


Published by G. & C MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 
and for sale by booksellers geverally. 10 


Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam. 


MIE STANDARD REMEDY FOR ALL PULMONARY 
DISEASES.—Extensively used, tested and approved 
in New England, Canada, and the British provinces dur- 
ing a period of THIRTY YEARS by Eminent Physi- 
cians, Clergymen, Professors of Colleges, Theological Sem- 
inaries, Sctentific and Distinguished Public Men.—and in 
fact by all classes in the community. See certificates in 
pamphlets and wrapper to bottles. 


Beware or CouNnTERFEITS AND Imitations! 
Inquire for the article by its wHoLE NAME, 
* VEGETABLE PULMONARY BALSAM.” 
Prepared only by REED, CUTLER & CO., Druggists, 
33 India Street, Boston, Mass., and sold by apothecaries 
and country merchants generally. Price, large size, $1; 
sinall size, 50 cents. lidw3m. 10 
NO CHARGE 
FOR STAMPING 
NOTE PAPER 
AND 
ENVELOPES 
WITH INITIALS. 
Just received, a superior lot of assorted 
Colored Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Also, a fresh stock of 
MAYHEW & BAKER’S OWN PAPERS, 
Three sizes—Thick Cream Laid, Plain and Ruled 
1G No charge for stamping with Initial, Crest or Seal. 
MAYHEW & BAKER, 
10 208 Washington Street. 


THE AMERICAN HOUSE, 
HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, 
IS THE LARGEST AND BEST ARRANGED HOTEL 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Possessing all the modern improvements and conveniences 
for the accommodstion of the travelling public. 


8 eow3m. LEWIS RICE, Proprietor. 


pigrures FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
PAINTING are only published by 


J. E. TILTON & Co., 
161 Washington Street, Boston, 
Who forward them, postpaid (with full and specivl direc- 
tions how to paint). to any address. Send for a list and 
other iuformation gratis. 
8 eow3m. 


Dealers and teachers supplied. 
PULMONARY CONSUMPTION, 

HE inutility of ordinary medicines, in this fatal dis- 

ease, isan undeniable fact. Pulmonary Consump- 
tion, being primarily and essentially due to improper 
assimulation and disordered nutrition. can be rationally 
attacked only by a medicine which renovates the nutri- 
tive powers. Such a medicine is the PERUVIAN 
SYRUP, whose chief ingredient acts directly and imme- 
diately on the blood, and arrests the disease safely and 
furely, wherever relief is possible. 


TANTED,—Agents in every county in the United 
\ States and Canadas to sell by subscription the very 
best books published. A small capital only is required, 
and large profits can be made _ For full particulars ad- 


dress LEARY & GETZ, Publishers, 
6w 9 224 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


TRAVELLING PASSPORTS, 
JERSONS going abroad can be furnished with Travel- 
1 ling Passports by applying to 
JOUN E. M. GILLEY, 
Sw. 10 No. 8 Old State House, Boston. 


EWARE OF BASE IMITATIONS! — Use 
] WATTS & CO.’S genuine article for the cure of 


PILES. F. BROWN, Apothecary, Agent, 
4w 10 No. 68 Washington Street. corner State. 


AVERGREEN NURSERY, WOODBURY, N. J. 
EK For Catalogue and Priced List, address 
DAVID J. GRISCON, Proprietor. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


Family Sewing Machines. 


NEW STYLES. 
PRICES FROM 250 TO 125. 


18 Summer Street...... ews 
495 NEW York, 
730 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


181 Baltimore St., (Carroll Building).......... Baltimore. 
TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND IN USE, 

These machines sew from two spools, as purchased 
from the store, requiring no re-winding of thread, and 
finishing each seam by their own operation, without re- 
course to the hand-needle as is required by other ma- 
chines. Oa account of their simplicity, durability, ease 
of management, and adaptation to a)} varieties of family 
sewing, they execute either heavy or fine work with 
equal facility, and without special adjustment. 

As evidence of the unquestionable superiority of their 
machines, the Grover & Baker Sewine Macuine Com- 
PANY beg leave to respectfully refer to the following 


TESTIMONIALS. 


‘* Having had one of Grover & Baker's machines in my 
fumily for pearly a year and a balf, I take pleasure in 
commending it as every way reliable for the purpose for 
which it is designed—‘amily sewing "— Mrs Joshua Lear- 
itt, wife of Rev. Dr. Leavitt, editor of N. ¥. Independent. 


* I confess myself delighted with your Sewing Ma- 
chine, which has been in my family for many months. 
It has always been ready for duty, requiring no adjust- 
ment, and is easily adapted to every variety of tamily 
sewing, by simply changing the spools of thread.”— 
Mrs Elizabeth Strickland, wife of Rev. Dr. Strickland, 
editor of N. Y. Christian Advocate. 


‘“* After trying several different good machines, I pre- 
ferred yours, on account of its simplicity and the perfeet 
ease with which it is managed, as well as the strength 
and durability of the seam. After long experience I 
feel competent to speak in this manner, and to confident- 
recommend it for every variety of family sewing.” — 

Urs. E. B. Spooner, wife of the editor of Brooklyn Star. 


“TI have used a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine for 
two years, and have found it adapted to all kinds of fam- 
ily sewing, from cambric to broadcloth. Garments have 
been worn out without the giving way of a stitch. The 
machine is easily kept iu order, and easily used — Mrs. 
A. B Whipple, wife of Rev. Geo. Whipple, New York. 


“Your sewing machine has been in use in my family 
the past two years, and the ladies request me to give you 
their testimonials to its perfect adaptedness, as well as 
labor-saving qualities in the performance of family and 
household sewing —Robcrt Boorman, New York. 


‘For several months we have ured Grover & Baker’s 
Sewing Machine, and have come to the conclusion that 
every lady who desires her sewing beautifully and quickly 
done, would be most fortunate in possessing one of these 
reliable and indefatigable ‘iron-oeedle women,’ whose 
combined qualities of beauty, strength and simplicity are 
invaluable.”—J. W Morris. daughter of Gen. George P. 
Morris, editor of the Home Journal. 


Extract of a letter from Thomas R. Leavitt, Esq., an 
American gentleman, now resident in Sidney, New South 
Wales, dated Jan 12, 1858. 


“T hada tent made in Melbourne, in 1853, in which 
there were over three thousand yards of sewing done 
with one of Grover & Baker's Machines, and a single 
seam of that has outstood al) the double seams sewed by 
sailors with a needle and twine.” 


** If Homer could be called up from his murky hades, 
he would sing the advent of Grover & Baker as a more 
benignant miracle of art than was ever Vulcan’s smithy. 
He would denounce midnight shirt-making as ‘ the dire- 
ful spring of woes unnumbered.’ ”’— Prof. North. 


‘*T take pleasure in saying that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have wore than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, I have three of 
them in operation in my different places, and, after four 
years’ trial, have no tault to find.”—J. H. Hammond, 
Senator from South Carolina. 


“My wife has had one of Grover & Baker's Family 
Sewing Machines for some time, and I am satisfied it 13 
one of the best labor-saving macbines that has been in- 
vented. I take much pleasure in recommending it to 
the public.”—J. G. Harris, Gevernor of Tennessee. 


“It is a beautiful thing and puts everybody into an 
excitement of good bumor Were I a Catholic, 1 should 
insist upon Saints Grover & Baker having an eternal 
holiday in commemoration of their good deeds for hu- 
manity.”— Cassius M. Clay. 


‘This is not a puff following the gift of a machine. 
We went and purchased the article of Grover & Baker. 
And we have accomplished the sewing of a fortnight in 
a little more than two days! If there is such a thing as 
being ‘penny wise and pound foolish,’ where can this 
character be better illustrated than in the case of a hus- 
band and father, who yearly pays more for doctor's bills 
for his feeble wife than it would cost to buy a sewing 
machine which would last for years, and whirh very 
probably is all that his wife requires to restore her 
health. I think there is something in the muscular 
effort required by the stewing machine which is positively 
healthful. Don Quixote says, * blessed be the man who 
invented sleep? 1 say, blessed be the man who, through 
the sewing machine, invented the opportunity for siecping.” 
— Kev. Mrs. Parsons Cooke, in the Puritan Recorder. 


“ A lady, with a good machine, can easily accomplish 
in a day an amount of sewing which it would require a 
week to do by the common wede, and so she gains time 
for other occupations. We have had a machine in our 


‘family for some months—of Grover & Baker's make— 


and ever) body who sees it in operation, including the 
ladies, who know so much more about ‘ gusset. and band 
and seam,’ than we ever dreamed of, states it to be one 
of the most valuable inventions otf the age.”— Watch- 
man and Reflector. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 10—14 
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